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THE WIDOW ELLIS 


AND 


HER SON WILLIE. 
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OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD. 


I nave known few happier people than the Widow 
Ellis and her son William, or Willie, as he was 
called in the neighbourhood. Do you imagine 
Widow Ellis was rich? Do you think she lived in 
a big house, and that she had plenty of handsome 


furniture, and horses, and carriages, and a large 


garden, and plenty of people to serve her, and rich 
relations, and troops of friends? And do you think 
Willie, my bright, happy little friend Willie, had 
quantities of clothes, new books whenev 
sired them, a printing-press, paint-box, pencils, a 
magic lantern, and all the toys, useful and useless, 
that are lavished by loving friends on rich boys? 
Think you he hada pony to ride? a2 Newfound- 
land dog to. play with, and allowance-money in his. 
purse to buy what he liked? No, none of these 
things made the happiness of the Widow Ellis and. 
‘her son Willie. On the contrary, they were al- 
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10. THE WIDOW ELLIS 


most the poorest people, save those miserable be- 
ings the town’s poor, in our village. ws 
When Mrs. Ellis was first married, many years 
ago, she moved to the West. She had six chil- 
dren. She lived in a sickly place, and one after- 
another died, and last of all her husband. None 
of her family were left but the youngest, Willie. 
Her own health was wretched; and, believing no- - 
thing could cure her but coming back to the old 
place, she sold her little property, paid her debts, 
doctor and all, came back to our villagé, and had 
just enough to buy that little old brown house on 
the slope, at the turn above the river, where those 
noble elm-trees hang their sweeping branches over 
the road, so imbowering it that our village-girls 
(who always choose that way for their twilight 
walks) call it the arbour. ‘There is a small patch 
of land on the east side of the widow’s house, it 
may: be the tenth of an acre, which she made into 
agarden. She often says, it is well for her it is 
no larger, for it is just big enough for her and Wil- 
liam to plant, and sow, and keep in order. It is 
wonderful how much she gets out of it!. Plenty of 
potatoes for breakfast and dinner all the year round, 
and often a good mess for the cow. The widow’s 
money held out to buy a cow, and well for her that it 
did; for this cow, till she lost it, half supported her. 
But I was telling you how full her garden was. 
She had parsnips, carrots, onions, turnips, and here 
and there a cabbage or a squash-vine, cucumbers, 
and a little patch of melons. How could I forget © 
the asparagus which Mrs. Ellis said was ‘ some- 
thing to give away, for everybody did not raise as- 
paragus, and folks, especially old folks, were very — 
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AND HER SON WILLIE. kL. 
fond of it.” There was a row of currant-bushes, 
and, latterly, a bed of strawberries. In one corner 
there were medicinal herbs; country people make 
great use of these ; and when sage and balm could be 
found nowhere else, Widow Ellis had always “some 
to spare.” ‘There was a row of never-to-be-forgot- 
ten, caraway, dill, and fennel. ‘The old women 
and children who passed that way on Sunday were 
in the habit of asking a few heads of these aromatic 
seeds to chew at meeting; a rustic custom, which, 
we are happy to observe, is falling into disuse. 
Round the widow’s door—the side-door opens into 
the garden—there were rose-bushes, pinks, and 
heart’s-ease ; and throughout the garden, here and 
there, from May till October, you might see a 
flower, looking as pleasant among the cabbages, 
turnips, &c., as a smile on a labourer’s face. In- 
deed, the Widow Ellis’s garden put to shame the 
waste places called (by courtesy) by our farmers 
gardens. ‘They make many excuses for these slov- 
enly places which we cannot now stop to examine ; 
but, in passing along to the story of little Willie, 
we will just repeat what Widow Ellis often said 
when busy in her garden. “I call this women’s 
work. Ihave been weakly for many years; and, 
but for my garden, I believe I should have been 
under ground long ago. There’s nothing does me 
so much good as smelling the fresh earth. I be- 
lieve, if our farmer’s girls would take care of their 
gardens, they would look fresher than they do now, 
and feel a deal better, besides getting a world of 
comfort for the family, and a nice present for/a 


‘neighbour now and then out of it. Besides,” 
added the Widow Ellis, “it’s so teaching ; Iseem. 
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to see God’s power and goodness in everything 
that grows.” * 

The next house to the Widow Ellis, between 
her and the river, a large brick building, is Captain 
Nicholas Stout’s. “You may see by the good fences 
round it, and the big barns, corn-crib, sheds, &c., be- 
hind it, all snug and sound, that the captain is a 
wealthy, industrious, pains-taking farmer. An hon- 
est man, too, is the captain; that is, as honest as 
a man can be who is selfish, and crabbed, and 
thinks so much of his own property and rights as 
to care very little for his neighbour’s. A man is 
called honest that pays his debts, and does not 
cheat his neighbours ; but there is a higher, nobler 
honesty than that, and a short rule for the practice 
of it, viz., “do unto others as ye would that others 
should do unto you.” The captain did not come 
up to this, as we shall see. He was a rough, 
hard-favoured man, and had a crusty way of speak- 
ing, particularly to children, that made them all 
dislike him; and I believe this was the reason the 
captain was so apt to have his early apples and 
his watermelons stolen. The Widow Ellis had 
one pear-tree in her garden ; delicious pears it bore, 
‘too; and I have heard her say she didn’t believe one © 
pear had ever been stolen from it ; indeed, I think 
the boys in our village would as soon have cut off 
their fingers as have stolen one of her pears. Was 
it right to steal cross Captain Stout's? Ohno; but 
the fact that his were stolen and hers were not, 
shows how one person doing wrong leads to an- 
other doing it too. : 

The captain had a large garden, or rather a 
large garden-spot; like most of our farmer’s gar- 
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dens, it was much overgrown with weeds, and 
had little besides potatoes, cabbages, and a few 
flaunting hollyhocks in it. To have seen the veg- 
etables on the Widow Ellis’s table and the cap- 
tain’s, you would have taken her to be the richer 
person of the two. 

Some years ago, when Willie was about eleven, 
his mother let him hire himself to one of our farm- 
ers for a few of the busy spring weeks. The people 
who employed him were much pleased with his in- 
dustry and kindness,; and when he was coming 
away, Mrs. Hart, the farmer’s wife, said, “ Willie, 
you have always been very good-natured and obli- 
ging to me, and you have set an excellent example to 
my boys; I want to make you some little present 
that will please you.” Then she brought out of her 
pantry four duck’s eggs, carefully laid on wool, in a 
basket. “You know,” she continued, “that our 
ducks are a rare breed. They were sent to me 
by my cousin from the seashore. I have but the 
one pair; and the duck is just, as you know, going 
to set upon ten eggs. I have taken four of them 
out for you, Willie.” : 

“Oh! oh! Mrs. Hart, how much I thank you. 
I had rather have these than almost anything you 
could have given me.” 

“J thought they would please you, Willie, and I 
wanted to give you something you would value; 
and now, if you have good luck with them, they 
may be worth a great deal to you, for Squire Clif- 
ford has offered me a dollar a pair for ducks of this 
breed.” s 

“Has he? A dollar a pair!” Willie looked at 
_ the eggs, and he thought of something he wanted 
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very much to buy for his mother, and his thoughts 

| jumped forward to the time when the ducks would 
be hatched, and sold, and a little black silk shawl 
bought for mother to wear to meeting in the place 
of that old one she has worn every Sunday since 
father died. Well, he took his eggs home with him, 
and showed them to his mother, and she was full 
as pleased as he was when she heard that they 
were given to him as the reward of his good beha- 
viour; and Willie said, “ Mother, you never saw 
such handsome ducks; when they turn their necks 
to the sun they look as if they were made of pre- 
cious stones.” 

“'Phey will look more beautiful than precious 
stones to me, Willie, for they will put me in mind 
of my little son’s good conduct, and what are pre- 
cious stones to a mother compared with that? 
They have come just in time ; the old white hen 
is just going to set. You must take away her own 
eggs, and put these under her. Hens are like the 
very best of stepmothers ; they are just as kind to 
others’ offspring as to their own.” 

Willie, like other little boys, was impatient for 
the time to arrive when the ducks should come 
forth from their shells ; but, cautioned by his mother, 
he did not worry the hen with going to the nest. 
He only took care she should find food and water 
at hand when she came off the nest in search of 
it At the end of four weeks the faithful step- 
mother came forth with four ducklings, each egg 
having produced a healthy living bird. I cannot de- 
scribe Willie’s joy. A proud and happy boy he was 
that day. Gladly did he go a mile, morning and 
night, with Mrs. Gray’s cow to pasture, to earn 
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money to buy food for his little pets. They were, 
like all ducklings, very greedy, and led their mother 
about from morning till night scratching for food 
for them ; but the little vagabonds, above all things, 
delighted in going to the river and running into it, 
while the poor mother would stand fluttering by, 
calling them in vain to come back. Willie would 
clap his hands, and call the hen an old goose, 
and wonder that, when she had seen them time 
after time return in safety, she could be so fright- 
ened. And then Willie remembered he had read 
in a book that animals could not reason; that their 
minds were made of instincts ; and that they obeyed 
this instinct better than man obeyed his reason. 
There is no having possessions in this werld 
without trials coming along with them. So Willie 
found; for his young family, on passing Captain 
Stout’s garden on their way to the river, would 
sometimes run under the fence, and had once or 
twice been seen by the captain himself on his 
premises. 
« Once, finding them helping themselves to a few 
of his peas, he flew into a passion ; and, calling to 
Willie, who was passing by, he told him if he did 
not keep his ducks out of his garden he would 
wring their necks for them! The bare thought of 
such a catastrophe made Willie tremble ; and that 
very hour, with the help of a kind friend, he made 
a coop for his hen, and shut her up. Willie, now 
seeing the ducklings persecuted, loved them better 
than ever. His leisure moments were spent with 
them. He watched their different dispositions, 
and named them accordingly ; and one cross one, 
who was for getting all the food to himself, and 
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pecking at the others, he named “ Captain Stout.” 
_ Every day they grew larger and handsomer ; and 
Willie thought their colours were even brighter 
than their parents’ at Mrs. Hart’s. His favour- 
ite among them, by-the-way, he had named Mrs. 
Hart, and the most generous of little ducks she 
seemed, always sharing her portion, or giving it 
all up rather than quarrel for it. After a few days, 
Willie took it into his head that the young things 
were getting poor, and pining to go to the river; and 
he let the hen out, taking care to attend them, lest 
they should trespass on the captain. One day, 
as he was returning from watering his ducks, his 
mother called him to go in haste of an errand. He 
left the ducks on their way home. When he was 
returning he saw Captain Stout, with a club in 
his hand, running through his garden. Willie’s 
heart misgave him. “Oh, my poor little ducks !” 
thought he, and he hastened forward. Bob Smith 
and Sam Briggs, two of his best friends, called 
after him that they had something to tell him, but 
he did not even turn his head; and they, wondering 
what could be the matter, followed after him. 
Willie reached the garden-fence just in time to 
see the old hen fly over it, calling, in her own 
. way, with all her might and main, to the young 
ones to follow. But they, poor things, could not 
fly so high; and in attempting to run under the 
fence, they were entangled in some currant-bushes 
that grew very thickly there; and before they could 
extricate themselves, before Willie could get his 
breath to plead for them, the captain caught one 
after the other, and, wringing their necks, tossed 
them gasping over the fence; and then, merely say- 
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ing “I gave you warning,” he tumed and walked 
back to his house. Willie said not one word. It — 
seemed to him as if he should choke. He took up 
his darlings one after the other, and put’ them in 
his apron; they were warm, and their little breasts 
yet heaving, and Willie ran towards his’ home. 
He did not stop to hear Sam and Bob, who, en- 
raged at the captain’s cruelty, called him all sorts 
of names. “Vd kill him!” says Sam. “Td burn 
down his house for him!” said Bob. Not one 
word said poor Willie; but his cheeks looked as if 
the blood would burst from them, and he bit his lips 
till they bled; and so he appeared before his moth- 
er, and, dropping his apron, the dead ducks fell at 
her feet, and he burst into loud cries, “Captain 
Stout has killed them al/—he is a cruel wretch, 
mother—he is! I wish he was dead! I do wish 
_ he was dead!” : 

“ Willie !” 

“T can’t help it, mother; I do wishso; he is an 
awful, hateful man! he might have left me one-— 
just one,” and then, throwing himself down on the 
floor, he took one after the other, stroked down 
their feathers, held up their poor broken necks, and 
burst out into a fresh peal of crying. As soon as 
she could sooth him into a little composure, his 
mother inquired into all the particulars, and she 
too shed some tears, for it grieved her to see Willie 
grieve ; and she certainly did think he had been most 
unjustly as well as unkindly treated. “Itis a pity!” 
she said, stroking Willie’s head with one hand and 
laying her other hand on the favourite duck, poor 
little Mrs. Hart, whom Willie was holding fast to 
his bosom. Willie felt a little comforted when he 
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saw that his mother felt with him, and he stopped 
his loud crying, but his tears still came as fast as 
he could wipe them. “If he had only killed the 
captain,” he said, “I would not have minded it; 
but Big-breast, and Fanny, and dear, dear little 
Mrs. Hart! I am sure he ought to be hung; and 
I wish he was.” 

“ Willie 1” 

«« Well, mother, was not it just like murder ?” 

“No, my son, not nearly so bad as murder.” 

“Tm sure I think it was; they did not mean to 
do him any harm, and they were the prettiest little 
ducks that ever lived, and the best, especially Mrs. 
Hart. I think it was just as bad as Herod killing 
the innocents. They were just as good, and ten 
times handsomer than any babies that ever lived. 
Can’t Captain Stout be punished any way, mother?” 

“T believe not, Willie.” 

“‘T am sure he ought to be. Mrs. Hart told me 
my ducks would be worth a dollar a pair, and I 
meant to have sold one pair of them—oh dear,” 
and Willie thought of the silk shawl he meant to 
have bought for his mother, and he burst into a 
fresh flood of tears, and said he should hate Cap- 
tain Stout as long as he lived. 

* Willie,” said his mother, “let us go and bury 
the poor little ducks under the pear-tree, and when 
they are out of your sight you will feel better.” 
Willie did not think he ever should feel better; but 
he began to busy himself about nailing up a box to 
put the ducks in, and digging a grave, and his 
mother helped him, and they covered the grave 
with green sods, and Willie’s mother took up some 
violets and set round the sods, and Willie did 
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feel a little better. When they went back to the 
house his mother asked him which he had rather 
be, the man that killed the little ducks, or the little 
boy whose ducks were killed. . 
“T had rather be myself, a million times, moth- 
er. obs 

“Then the person that suffers wrong, my son, 
is much better off than he that does it.” 

“Yes, mother, I suppose so, but it’s dreadful to 
bear.” 

“Then should not you be sorry for Captain 
Stout 2” 

“Sorry for him! I can’t feel so, if I ought to.” 

“Perhaps you will, Willie, when you think a 
little more about it. Captain Stout was angry 
when he killed your little ducks, and the moment 
the deed was done he felt, I am sure he did, that 
he had done as one neighbour should not do to 
another, as an old man should not do to a little boy ; 
and, whenever he seés you or thinks of you, he 
- will feel uncomfortable.” 

“T-hope he will! I hope he will feel awfully.” 

“Don’t say so, my son, or, rather, don’t feel so. 
Do you remember those texts you wrote off into 
the first leaf of your Bible-book ?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“What were they 2” 

“‘ Love your enemies, bless those that .curse you, 
pray for those that despitefully use you, overcome 
evil with good, and so on.’ 

“What did you copy them off for?” 

© So that I might remember them.” 

“ Why do you wish to remember them?” 
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“You told me I must, mother, so as to act ac- 
cordingly, if ever I had a chance.” 

«Have not you a chance now, Willie %” 

Willie did not reply, and his mother went on. 
« We never should lose the opportunity of obeying 
these laws which Christ has given us. You have 
now a great occasion. ‘This is a great trial to you; 
and, if you can eamestly and sincerely pray God to 
bless Captain Stout, this trial, that seems so griev- 
ous to you, will prove a blessing ; and, after you 
have so prayed, you will feel better, and you will 
be prepared to return good for Captain Stout’s evil, 
if ever you have a chance. But don’t pray for 
him because I have told you this, Willie; for it 
is not saying the words God cares for, but he 
looks into your heart to see whether the feeling is 
there.” . 

William considered for some time in silence, 
and at last he said, “I hope I shall pray for Cap- 
tain Stout, but I don’t feel as if I could now.” 
When a child hopes he shall do right, he has ‘taken 
the first step towards it. Willie was very much 
in the habit of doing what he thought was his duty, 
and all day he was thinking over his troubles; he 
often repeated to himself those texts he had copied, 
and he ended with, “I hope I shall feel like pray- 
ing for him.” At night, as usual, he knelt down 
by the bedside. His mother saw he remained on 
his knees longer than usual, and, when he crept 
into bed, “Come here, mother,” he said. She went 
to the bedside. “Oh, mother,” said he, “it is just 
as you always tell me. I feel a great deal better 
for doing right. It seems as if a load was taken 
off from me; and now I really don’t want Captain 
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Stout to be punished, and I do feel almost sorry for 
him, for I know he must feel awfully when he thinks 
of the little ducks. Iwas not sure even when I 
knelt down that I could sincerely and earnestly pray 
for him; but, when I was saying that part of my 
prayer, ‘forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those that trespass against us,’ I seemed, for the 
first time, to feel what it was to be forgiven, and 
that we could not be if we did not forgive, and 
how much God every day forgave me; and I re- 
membered what a dreadful passion I was in to-day, 
and it seemed to me a very little thing, when God 
is all the time forgiving me, to forgive: Captain 
Stout just for one bad thing; and, as saon as I had 
done praying for myself, I did pray for him—real 
prayer, mother—and now I don’t hate him a bit, nor 
wish anything bad to happen to him.” 

“My dear son, I am glad and thankful, and I 
hope you will always look to your heart; for, when 
that is right, all goes well, let others do us good or 
evil. If we only obey the Divine laws which Je- 
sus Christ has given to us, we shall, in all proba- 
bility, overcome the evil of others with our good ; 
and, if not, we shall certainly build up the kingdom 
of heaven in our own hearts.” 

Not many days after the affair of the ducks, 
Mrs. Ellis asked Willie to take his basket full of 
salt to the pasture, to salt the cow; and, “maybe,” 
she said, “ Willie, you will find a little calf beside 
her.” Willie went off eagerly, running and whis- 
tling. The cow, I believe, he loved better than 
anything in the world but his mother. He had 
taken care, and good care, of her for two years, 
driven her to pasture morning and night, in sum- 
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mer and in winter, foddered her, and carried her 
out her little mess of boiled potatoes and carrots, 
and such messes as his careful mother could save 
in her small and frugal family. ‘The cow was a 
gentle creature, and kind-tempered; there is as 
much difference in the disposition of cows as of 
children; and besides, the cow was the best prop- 
erty the Widow Ellis owned. Nearly all the money 
she got was from the sale of the butter and milk 
of this good cow, and Willie often heard her say, 
when any new thing was bought, “ we must thank 
the cow for this, Willie.” On Willie went, think- 
ing how pleasant it would be to have a calf with 
the cow, and how much pleasure the cow would take 
with it, for cows are fond mothers. As soon as he 
got over the bars into the pasture he saw the cow, 
but she seemed to be lying’ very stupidly ; he saw, 
too, the little calf, walking feebly and slowly about 
the mother, and making a low sound. He ran for- 
ward, calling “co, co;” but the cow did not, as usual, 
obey the call, and Willie’s heart sank within him. 
He ran on, and, when he came to the poor animal, he 
found her stretched on the grass, quitedead. Poor 
boy! you would have pitied him if you had seen 
how sorrowful he was; how he sat down by the 
cow, and thought of his mother, and burst into tears, 
and said, “‘ Now all is gone—my pretty ducks and 
mother’s cow !—what shall we do? Poor Mooly! 
TI never shall drive you home any more! I never 
sgn shall keep my fingers warm holding on to 
your nice warm tail! Inever shall feed you again! 
you never again will look round at me and lick 
my hand! oh dear! I must’ go home and tell 
mother—that is the worst of it. What shall we 
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do with the poor calf? we’ve no milk to give her;” 
and, thus pondering, Willie went slowly home- 
ward. As he came to the turn in the road by Cap- 
tain Stout’s field of winter wheat, he saw that sev- 
eral young cattle had broken into the field, and were 
making their way rapidly towards the wheat. Cap- 
tain Stout’s beautiful wheat, the most promising in 
the county, and already put up by the captain for 
the prize to be given by the agricultural society 
for the best winter wheat. 

Willie looked at the cattle. He saw they were 
about to do great injury to Captain Stout. And do 
you think there was a voice at the very bottom of 
his heart, saying, “ Well, let them; it’s just good 
enough for him!” No, Willie had for ever silenced 
such a voice when he made that real prayer for 
Captain Stout. Willie was aquick-witted boy. He 
thought, if he ran after the cattle, they would tram- 
ple down the wheat in spite of all he could do; 
then it occurred to him to lure them back with the 
basket of salt; so he let down the bars they had 
leaped over, and, going gently towards them, he 
called to them and showed them the salt. They 
came towards him. Just at that moment Sam 
Briggs, his friend, who had witnessed the wringing 
of the ducks’ necks, appeared in sight. “ What 
are you about, Will?” he cried out. 

“Getting these steers out of the captain’s wheat- 
field.” 

“The more fool you! don’t you remember the _ 
ducks 2” os 

“J guess I never shall forget them.” 

“Phen why don’t you let the cattle be? I am 
sure it’s none of your business to get them out. — 
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If I was in your place I would like no better fun 
than to see the captain’s wheat trod down, every 
blade of it; I would not budge an inch to drive 
them out.” 

“ But, then, I should lose the opportunity, Sam,” 
replied Willie; who, all the time his friend was 
speaking, was luring the cattle towards the bars, 
and now, having got them on the outside, was put- 
ting them up, while they were licking up the salt 
he had strewed around. 

“Tose the opportunity ? Will—what do you 
mean 2” 

“Mother says—I mean the Bible says you 
should take the first opportunity to return good for 
evil, and then you will overcome other people’s 
evil with your good.” 

“'That’s sound doctrine, I declare!” said Sam’s 
father, who at this moment joined them. “ You 
are a good boy, Willie, and I wish Sam would take 
- pattern by you—Sam and all the other boys; as 
to that, there’s many a man might be the better for 
such an example. A pretty spot of work, Mr. 
Sam, I should have had if Willie had gone accord- 
ing to your advice; I suppose you did not see 
they are our cattle, and 1 should have had the 
damages to pay. But how in the world, Will, did 
you contrive to get them out so nicely?” Willie 
explained, and this led to telling the news of the 
cow’s death. 

“IT declare!” said Mr. Briggs, “I am sorry for 
your loss, Willie, and your mother’s. One good 
turn deserves another. Our old dun has lost her 
calf; so you drive yours up to my little pasture, 
and she may run with her; she'll have plenty of 
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milk, and be worth raising by the time she is six 
weeks old.” 

“ Oh, thank you—thank you, sir,” said William ; 
and, his heart lightened of half its load, he ran 
home to tell all his news, bad and good, to his 
mother. 

William was scarcely out of sight before Cap- 
tain Stout came down to look at his darling wheat- 
field; and when he saw the prints of the cattle’s 
hoofs, he sputtered away as he always did when 
in a passion. It was some time before he could 
listen to Mr. Briggs’s account of how skilfully they 
had been driven out by William Ellis. 

«William Ellis! William Ellis!” exclaimed the 
old man. 

“Yes, sir,” said Sam Briggs ; “‘maybe you know 
something about William Ellis’s ducks, if you don’t 
know William Ellis. I know some boys that, in 
Willie’s place, would have turned the cattle in in- 
stead of out !” 

“ You are a sarcy boy !” said the captain, turning 
on his heel and walking briskly away. Though 
he said this, I rather think that, on reflection, he 
was much of Sam’s opinion. 

Willie found his mother submitted to the calam- 
ity of losing the cow with that gentleness and pa- 
tience with which she took all the inevitable evils, 
small and great, of her lot. This was a better les- 
son to her child than if she had ¢alked to him a@ 
month about the duty of submission. 

“Tam very glad you an’t sorrier, mother,” said 
William; “I was afraid you would feel dread- 
fully.” tie 

“Jam sorry, Willie—very sorry—it is a great 
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loss to us, but tis not that distressing kind of sor- 
row I should feel if you had been doing wrong; 
nor that heart-sickness I should have felt if any- 
thing evil had happened to you, my dear boy.” 

«“Tpstead of that, something good has happened 
to me, mother.” Wilham then told his mother how 
lucky he had been in seeing the cattle just in the 
nick of time. “Sam says,” concluded Willie, 
“ that captain will never so much as thank me ; but 
I don’t care for that, for its just as you say, mo- 
ther; it makes you feel somehow so happy to feel 
you have done right because it was right, not be- 
cause you want anybody to pay you, or thank you, 
or praise you for it.” 

“That happy feeling, my dear child, is God’s 
reward, and it is not like men’s pay, and thanks, 
and praise; they may fail us, but this happy feel- 
ing we are sure of when conscience tells us we 
have done right ; and it is quite reward enough for 
our best actions.” 

«So I know it is, mother.” 

Not long after this Mrs. Ellis asked William to 
go to the fulling-mill to get their cloth. This was 
a piece of cloth for a cloak for Mrs. Ellis, and a 
new suit of clothes for William. Mrs. Ellis had 
spun the yarn, died it, and woven it herself. No 
one can feel the worth of a garment as the diligent 
woman does who has manufactured it herself ; I 
believe it gives her ten times the pleasure a fine 
lady gets from a new dress from Paris ; so, though 
its cost is far less, the poor woman is the richer of 
the two. Willie fancied he knew the value of the 
homemade cloth, “You and I, mother,” he said, 
«I guess, will know how to prize our new things. 
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I shall think how many clothes you washed for 
Miss Seaman to buy the wool, and then how we 
picked it by the light of the pine knots, then how 
you carded it nights when you were teaching me 
hymns, and so on, and so on, and so on. Oh, it 
seemed to me as if everything never would be 
done to it; but, as you say, mother, brick upon 
brick builds the house at last.” Off Willie set at 
a quick pace, for he had a long way to go, and he 
knew it would be night before he could get home. 
He had to wait a long time, and, when he got 
.the cloth, a stout roll it was, he trudged home- 
ward with it a happy boy. Before he got to Cap- 
tain Stout’s the clouds gathered and shut in the 
stars, and the wind rose and roared, and the naked 
trees cracked in the blast, but Willie feared no- 
thing. What should he have feared? he saw the 
candle shining through his mother’s window; a 
pleasant light is that which comes from a kind 
‘mother’s home. But what bright light is that flash- 
ing through Captain Stout’s stable-door? That 
stable-door opened towards the street, the barn- 
yard gate opened upon the street, and Willie was 
just passing it. The stable was at one end of the 
barn, and the barn was connected with the house 
by a shed and woodhouse. Willie screamed with 
all his might, “fire! fire!” and ran towards the 
barn. The stable-door was ajar. Luckily, Captain 


Stout had sent away one pair of horses that day . 


with a load, so that two of the stalls were empty, 
and the manger where the fire had taken had but a 
whiff of hay in it, but that would soon have com- 
municated with the full manger where the horses 
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were. They were already terrified with the sud- 
den light, and pulling back and kicking furiously. 
Willie entered the stable, and shut the door after 
him; he then unrolled his cloth and threw it down 
upon the manger. ‘The flames had not yet reached 
the hay at the horses’ heads, nor blazed up to 
the loft above. As well as he could, he pressed 
down the cloth; but, in spite of him, the flames 
would flash out, first at one end, then at the other. 
His cries, however, had alarmed Captain Stout 
and his family, and they were soon on the spot 
with pails of water. The fire was quickly extin- 
guished, but fire and water had ruined poor Wil- 
lie’s new cloth. Captain Stout bade him come 
into the house, and inquiries and explanations fol- 
lowed. It seemed that Nat Boyle, a careless little 
fellow who lived with the captam, remembered 
after dark that, instead of hanging up the bridle as 
“he had been told always to do when he put up a 
horse, he had left it on the stable-floor; and so, 
taking a candle without a lantern (which he had 
been bidden never to do), he crept out to hang up 
the bridle, and thus save himself from the scolding, 
or, perchance, whipping he might breakfast on next 
morning. He could not reach the nail to hang the 
bridle on without setting down the candle, and he 
set it in the manger “just for a quarter of a sec- 
ond,” he said; “ he had no thought it could do any 
_ harm.” Oh this no thought, how many buildings 
it burns ! 
** And how came you, Willie Ellis, to be out at 
this time of night?” asked Captain Stout. 
Willie told his errand, and said the clothier had 
detained him. “ Lucky for me he did,” said the 
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captain ; “ but now tell me, how upon aarth such a 
shaver as you knew how to go the right way to 
work to put out the fire ?” 

“T can tell you that, sir,” replied Willie, smi- 
ling ; the first time he had smiled since he saw 
the scorched ruined cloth; “ you know, sir, there 
is only mother and I; and, when I was a little boy, 
she had sometimes to leave me alone in the house, 
and she was dreadfully afraid of fire, so she often” 
told me how to manage in case anything took fire. 
She bade me not open a door, for that would make 
a draught, and, if possible, I was to throw some 
woollen thing on the fire. If my clothes caught, 
she bade me throw myself flat on the floor and 
wrap myself in the hearth-rug ; and she has often 
taken a cotton-rag, and showed me how much 
quicker it burnt when you held it up than when 
you laid it down.” ” 

“ Well, well, your mother is a ’raculous woman, * 
and you are a raculous child to remember all this 
in time of need. I might have told Nat forty mil- 
lion of times, and he never would have thought of 
it. Stop your bellowing, you son of Belial, it will 
do you no good. I will give you such a thrashing 
to-morrow morning as you never had, and turn you 
out on the wide world to burn other folks’ barns, 
you careless rascal! Isay, Will Ellis, you are a 
boy worth having, and I have thought so ever since 
you turned them steers out of my field. Come in 
here, Will.” William followed to an inner room. 
“T an’t always so crossgrained as I seem,” con- 
tinued the captain ; “you’ve made me kind o’ feel, 
William Ellis, you’ve made me respect you, and 
that is more than ever I could say of any other boy 
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jn the univarse, for I never could surmise what 
boys were made for; but I do respect you, and 
your mother too; here, take this cloth home,” and 
he gave him a roll larger and better than his own, 
“and tell your mother I shall be down by sunrise 
tosee her; good-night, my boy.” William thanked 
Captain Stout, but the captain fancied he did not 
look quite satisfied ; and he said, “‘ Don’t think, Will, 
this is ‘all I mean to do for you; I believe in my 
conscience you have saved barn, house, and all, for 
all would svon have gone this gusty night, and I tell 
you I'll reward you; I don’t do my jobs, good or 
bad, by halves, as you knew once to your cost and 
mine too, for I’ve wished the plaguy little ducks 
alive a hundred times since; but what is the mat- 
ter, boy ? speak out.” 

*¥ don’t wish any more reward, sir,” said Wil- 
lie; “ but there is one thing, Captain Stout, if you 
would only please to do—” Willie paused and 
hesitated. 

“What do you boggle about, boy? don’t be 
afeard.” — 

Thus encouraged, .Willie ventured to say, “I 
wish, sir, when you say your prayers to-night, you 
would pray God to forgive Nat’s carelessness, and 
then you would feel like forgiving him yourself, and > 
returning ‘ good for his evil.’ ” 

Captain Stout walked twice across the room, and 
then, suddenly stopping, he said, “Did you pray 
for me, Willie Ellis, when I wrung your ducks’ 
necks 2” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Did you? You are a ’racuious boy!” The 
‘tears rolled down Captain Stout’s cheeks, and, for 
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the first time in his life, he did that night, before 
he went to bed, pray for one who had offended and 
injured him. 

The next morning, bright and early, Mrs. Ellis 
heard footsteps ; and, looking out, she saw coming 
towards her door the captain, attended by Nat, 
who was driving before him one of the captain’s 
best cows. “The captain seems,” thought she, 
“to be walking and talking with Nat in a friendly 
way ; if the captain has taken the right turn, I shall 
be glad for the poor boy.” 

The poor boy, Nat Boyle, who thus excited the 
commiseration of the kind widow’s heart, was the - 
son of a miserable vagrant woman who, five years 
before, had died in passing through our village, and 
left this boy to the charities of the public. He had 
been a neglected, untaught child, but he was hon- 
est and good-tempered, and Captain Stout had ta- 
ken him a few months before from the poorhouse 
on trial. “ Good-morning to you, widow,” said the 
captain, in a pleasanter voice than Mrs. Ellis had 
ever heard from him before ; “ Nat Boyle has driven 
down a cow for you, widow, as something towards 
settling accounts with your boy.” Mrs. Ellis be- 
gan to express her thanks. “Hush up, widow,” 
said the captain, interrupting her, “it’s only a debt 
I am paying, and that don’t require thanks ;” and 
then, after relating over and over again every par- 
ticular of the fire, he said, “‘ You have reason to 
be proud of your boy, widow, and thankful too— 
and, as to that, so has Nat Boyle, for he has saved 
him from worse than a thrashing, and I am bound 
to him far more than any of you; for, old as I am, 
Ihave learned the best lesson from that young babe, 
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as it were, that ever I learned in my life. He has 
learned me to return good for evil. So, after taking 
Will’s advice, I don’t feel like turning off this des- 
olate boy ; and, if you'll spare me your son, I think, 
with my teaching and his sort of examples, we may __ 
make something of Nat Boyle yet.” 

Captain Stout then proposed that William should 
live withhim. He offered many privileges, but that 
which William valued above every other was the 
promise that he should sleep at his mother’s. Mrs. 
Ellis gladly accepted the captain’s offer. She 
knew William would be thoroughly taught farming 
at Captain Stout’s. She was not one of those who 
expect their children will be taught morals and man- 
ners away from home; this she knew was home- 
work. Neither did she expect the captain’s pres- 
ent happy state of mind would be invariable. She 
knew that a temper in which a man has stiffened 
for years cannot be changed by a single impulse, 
but she relied on William to bear and forbear with 
the captain’s infirmities. Good Mrs. Ellis had 
found out, from her own observation, the truth ex- 
pressed by a great moral writer, that ‘the nearer 
we approach perfection, the easier do we bear with 
the imperfections of others.” 

The captain concluded with reiterating the praises 
of William. Mrs. Ellis listened with tears, and, in 
reply to the old man’s repeated asseveration that 
Will “was a ’raculous boy,” she meekly replied, 
“T have long thought, captain, if people would but 
practise the laws of Christ, they would make a 
change in this world that would seem miracu- 
lous.” 

We assure those of our young friends who are 
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anxious to know how Willie Ellis fared at Captain 
Stout’s, that the old man’s temper did soften by de- 
grees under the constant influence of his fidelity 
and gentleness. The soft south wind will melt the 
__ hardest ice. We advise any who may have crusty 
tempers to deal with to imitate Willie Ells. 
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“Pray tell us a story, aunt,” said half a dozen 
young voices at once; ‘it’s Sunday evening, and 
you know you always tell us a story Sunday even- 
ing.” 

“ Well, if I must J must—what shall it be about *” 

“Oh, anything! only let it end good,” cried one. 
“No,no. I say let it end horribly,” exclaimed an- 
other, “like your martyr stories. I like stories where 
all the people are killed, some way or other.” ~ 

“« Well, I don’t love to have people killed,” said 
tender-hearted little Haddy. ‘I wish you would 
tell us a fairy story; but I suppose you won’t Sun- 
day night.” 

“No, Haddy, but I will tell you something like 


_ a fairy story—a story about a magic lamp.” 


*“ Oh! Aladdin’s lamp I suppose you mean.” 
““« No. My lamp belonged to a Christian country, 
and was more useful, though not quite so entertain- 
ing, as Aladdin’s, I am afraid.” The children, 
however, were satisfied, and, gathering about their 
aunt, she began. ‘There was once a mother, a 
very young mother she was. She had in her 
childhood, like you, Haddy, loved fairy stories, and 
her mind was full of them; and as she sat looking 
at her infant daughter on her lap, ‘ Oh,’ she thought, 
‘how I should like to have lived in those times 
when kind fairies were present at the birth of a 
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child, and each gave it some good gift; but you, 
my poor little girl, must plod on in the common 
way, and work, mind and hands, for everything 
you get.’ As she paused she heard a sound as of 
some one approaching. She saw no one, but 
presently a voice whispered in her ear, ‘ Do not be 
startled, lam Nature, your mother, and your child’s 
' —the mother of all. ‘To all my children I give 
good gifts. Some bury them; some neglect them ; 
some cast them away; some never find out that 
they possess them; and some, my faithful children, 
make the most of them. To your child I have 
given a most precious gift. It is an invisible lamp; 
you will only perceive it by its effects. If she is 
faithful in keeping it trimmed and burning, I will 
supply it with oil.’ 

«©¢ Oh, thank you, thank you,’ said the surprised 
and happy mother; ‘but pray tell me how, if she 
does not see it, can she trim the iamp? ‘How can 
she carry it unseen about her? May it not burn 
her? and many other questions she put which 
Dame Nature, no doubt, thought quite idle; for, 
without answering one of them, she merely said, 
‘ Give yourself no concern about these matters ; ex- 
perience will give your child all necessary instruc- 
tions about the management of the lamp. If she 
fulfil her duty, be sure the oil shall not fail. If the 
lamp is kept in order, it will diffuse a light that 
every one loves; the old and the young, the happy 
and the miserable, the sick and the well, the rich 
and the poor, all will crave your daughter’s pres- 
ence. Be content, ask no more, but observe and 
learn.’ 

«“ The voice was silent, and the mother saw, what 
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she wondered she had not before noticed, a pecu- 
liar and beautiful light playing about her child’s 
countenance. It seemed to issue from her soft 
bright eyes, and to beam from the smile into which 
her pretty lips were for ever curling. ‘This is in- 
deed Nature’s gift! thought she; ‘how poor are 
the imitations of art!’ She named the little girl 
Serena; and feeling that a child endowed with so 
precious a gift should have rare care, she did all 
a mother could do to make her good; she brought 
her up in the ‘nurture and admonition of the Lord.’ 
As Serena grew, the light of her lamp waxed strong- 
er and stronger. One of its marvellous properties 
was, that, if not quite so powerful, its light was 
more observed and more beautiful when any mis- 
fortune befell its owner. Experience gave the 
promised instruction. The arts of preserving it 
were curious enough. Constant occupation, activ- 
ity of body and mind, strict attention to the laws 
of health, especially eating moderately and drink- 
ing only pure water, were most conducive to its 
clear burning. Serena soon learned that it was 
miserably dimmed by disobedience to her mother, 
by hurting the feelings of a friend, or by any wrong 
doing whatever. ‘These were the lessons that she 
learned from that sternest and best of teachers, ex- 
perience ; and most attentive was she in applying 
her knowledge to the management of the‘lamp, and 
well was she rewarded for her fidelity. ‘The effect 
- of the lamp seemed, indeed, like magic; she could 
learn a lesson in halfthe time by it that others could 
without it. By the light 
all her tasks as if th e pleasures, while others 
were grumbling and crying. She was better sat- 
isfied with an old dress 
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other girls with the newest and prettiest without it. 
One might have fancied the colour of everything 
in life depended on the light that fell on it. Se- 
rena would sif out an evening with an old grand- 
aunt, deaf, and almost blind, she and the old lady 
as happy as happy could be by the light of the 
damp, though Serena knew her companions were 
“jamusing themselves with dancing and all manner 
of gayety atthe next house. Shehas stayed many 
a day, and day after day, in this same aunt’s sick- 
room, and the old lady said, with grateful tears in 
her eyes, ‘ While Serena’s light falls on my pillow 
my drinks refresh me, my food nourishes me, and 
even my medicines taste less nauseous.” 

* At school every one liked to get near her. If 
the girls were puzzled by a sum, or boggled in a 
composition, or bafiled by a difficult piece of music, 
they would run to Serena, and they were sure, by 
the light of her lamp, to be able to overcome the 

. difficulty. Even the domestics in her mother’s 

service found their work lighter when Serena was 

* present. Indeed, it was at home that the lamp: 
was brighest and most beautiful. 

‘As Serena grew up and took her part m the 
pleasures and business of the world, the light of 
her lamp was, of course, more diffused. It was 
visible in the midday sun, and in the darkest night 
how far it sent its beams! It added a charm to the 
most brilliant apartment ; and, when Serena visited 
the humble’ dwellings of the poor and afflicted, it 
shone on their walls, played like sunshine over 
the faces of the children, and sent a ray of pleas- 
ure to the saddest, darkest heart. be: 

“Serena had just entered her nineteenth year 
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when she lost her mother; the dear parent who 
had supplied the place of father, brother, sister, 
and friend to her. In the bitterness of her grief 
Serena quite forgot her lamp. At her mother’s 
grave it went out. 

“ What a change was there now in her condition ! 
She was alone in the home that had been so pleas- 
ant to her. ‘The charm of her lamp was gone. 
She was so enveloped in gloom and darkness that 
none came near her but such as were moved by 
heavenly compassion. If she forced herself out, 
and those that loved her tenderly approached her, 
they gave her little pleasure, for she felt that, without 
her lamp, she gave themnone. Strangers turned in- 
voluntarily from her ; and children who had always 
flocked around her ran away at the first glimpse of 
her.slow moving form and sad countenance. She 
lost all interest in life, and sat, with her hands 
folded, the picture of indolent grief. If her friends 
sympathized with her upon the loss of her lamp, 
she said ‘she cared not, for that it was fitting it 
should go out for ever at her mother’s grave. 

“One day, when she was sitting alone, she took 
up her Bible ; and, as she turned from place to place, 
many a sentence sunk deep into her heart. She 
felt that she had been unsubmissive to the will of 
God, and that she was sinning against him in giv- 
ing herself up to despair and uselessness. 

“She now wished again for her lamp, that she 
might go about doing good; and as she meditated 
with deep contrition and anxiety she heard a voice, 
saying, “Serena, I pity thee. Thou hast, by thy 
want of faith and resignatien to the will of God, 
lost the precious gift that Nature gave thee. Na- 
ture has not the power to relight thy lamp. I have. 
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My name is Religion. Study that book on which 
thy hand resteth; obey its laws, and I will surely 
relight thylamp; and in proportion to thy obedience 
will it become brighter and brighter, till it burns 
among those lights where ‘there is no night, and 
where they need no candle, neither light of the sun, 
for the Lord giveth them light.’ 

“Serena meekly bowed herhead, and, with per- 
fect faith in the promises of religion, resolved to 
obey her voice. She went forth to perform herneg- 
lected duties, and at once a feeble light from her 
rekindled lamp stole over her. All who knew her 
now hailed with joy her approach. All observed 
that the lamp burnt brighter, and with a steadier 
light, than when the oil was supplied by Nature. 
In due time she married; she had children. Mani- 
fold afflictions came upon her—who escapes them? 
Her husband lost his property. She buried two 
children in one grave. She became a widow. 
Still her lamp went not out. Religion kept the 
promise she makes to all who trust in her, ‘IT will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee.’ 

“ Oldage came at last, and then, when Serena’s 
eyes were dimmed and her limbs feeble, so that 
she could no more walk abroad, how precious was 
the light of her lamp! Wherever she was, there 
her friends desired to be. Children, too, delighted 
to gather about her, and said they should love to 
be old, if they could have such a light as hers to 
enlighten them ; and, finally, she sank to rest, bless- 
ing and blessed.” 





« Pray tell us, aunt,” asked one of the girls, “ what 
_ kind of oil was that in the Magic Lamp ?” 
“ The oil of cheerfulness, my dear Grace.” 
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At ashort distance from the village of S A 
on the top of a hill, and somewhat retired and shel- 
tered from the roadside, lives a farmer by the name 
of Lyman. He is an industrious, intelligent, and 
honest man; and though he has but a small farm, 
and that lying on bleak stony hills, he has, by dint 
of working hard, applying his mind to his labour, 
and living frugally, met many losses and crosses 
without bemg cast down by them, and has always 
had a comfortable home for his children; and how 
comfortable is the home of even the humblest New- 
England farmer! with plenty to satisfy the physical 
wants of man, with plenty to give to the few wan- 
dering poor, and plenty wherewith to welcome to his 
board the friend that comes to his gate. And, add- 
-ed to this, he has books to read, a weekly newspa- 
_ per, a school for his children, a church in which 
to worship, and kind neighbours to take part in his 
joy and gather about him in time of trouble. Such 
aman is sheltered from many of the wants and 
discontents of those that are richer than he, and 
secured from the wants and temptations of those 
that are poorer. 

Late last winter Mr. Lyman’s daughter, Mrs. 
Bradly, returned from Ohio, a widow with three 
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children. Mrs. Bradly and I were old friends. 
When we were young girls we went to the same 
district school, and we had always loved and re- 
spected one another. Neither she nor 1 thought 
it any reason why we should not, that she lived 
on a little farm, and in an old small house, and I 
in one of the best in the village; nor that she 
dressed in very common clothes, and that mine, 
being purchased in the city, were a little better and 
smarter than any bought in the country. It was 
not the bonnets and gowns we cared for, but the 
heads and hearts those bonnets and gowns covered. 

The very morning after Mrs. Bradly’s arrival in 
Ss her eldest son, Lyman, a boy ten years old, 
came to ask me to goand see his mother. ‘ Moth- 
er,” he said, ‘‘ was not very well, and wanted very 
much to see Miss S -” §$o I went home with 
him. After walking half a mile along the road, I 
proposed getting over the fence and going, as we 
say in the country, “’cross lots.” So we got into 
the field, and pursued our way along the little noisy 
brook that, cutting Lyman’s farm in two, winds its 
way down the hill, sometimes taking a jump of five 
or six feet, then murmuring over the stones, or play- 
ing round the bare roots of the old trees, as a child 
fondies about its parent, and finally steals off among 
the flowers it nourishes, the brilliant cardinals and 
snow-white clematis, till it mingles with the river 
that winds through our meadows. 1 would advise 
my young friends to choose the fields for their 
walks. Nature has always something in store for 
those who love her and seek her favours. You 
will be sure to see more birds in the green fields 
than on the roadside. ponte from the boys who 
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may be idling along the road, ready to let fly 
stones at them, they rest longer on the perch and 
feel more at home there. Then, as Lyman and I 
did, you will find many a familiar flower that, in 
these by-places, will look to you like the face of 
a friend ; and you may chance to make a new ac- 
quaintance, and in that case you will take pleasure 
in picking it and carrying it home, and learning its 
name of some one wiser than you are. Most 
persons are curious to know the names of men and 
women whom they never saw before, and never 
may see again. ‘This zs idle curiosity; but often, 
in learning the common name of a flower or plant, 
we learn something of its character or use ; “ bit- 
ter-sweet,” “devil’s cream-pitcher,” or “ fever- 
bush,” for example. : 

You like flowers, Lyman,” I said as he scram- 
bled up a rock to reach some pink columbines that 
grew from its crevices. 

«Oh, yes, indeed I do like them,” he said; ‘but 
Tam getting these for mother; she loves flowers 
above all things—all such sorts of things,” he add- — 
ed, with a smile. 

«¢ T remember very well,” said I, “your mother 
loved them when she was a little girl, and she and 
I once attended together some lectures on botany ; 
that is, the science that describes plants and ex- 
plains their nature.” 

‘Oh, I know, ma’am,” said he, “‘ mother remem- 
bers all about it, and she has taught me a great 
deal she learned then. When we lived out in Ohio, 
I used to find her a great many flowers she never 
saw before; but she could class them; she said, 
though, they seemed like strangers, and she loved 
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best the little flowers she had known at home, and 
those we used to plant about the door, and mother 
said she took comfort in them in the darkest 
times.” 

Dark times I knew my poor friend had had— 
much sickness, many deaths, many, many SOIrOWws 
in her family; and I was thankful that she had 
continued to enjoy such a pleasure as flowers are 
to those that love them. ei 

As we approached Mrs. Lyman’s, I looked for my 
friend, expecting she would come out to meet me, 
but I found she was not able to do so; and, when I 
saw her, I was struck with the thought that she 
would never living leave the house again. She 
was at first overcome at meeting me, but, after a 
few moments, she wiped away her tears and talked 
cheerfully. ‘I hoped,” she said, “my journey 
would have done me good, but I think it has been 
too much for me; I have so longed to get back to 
father’s house, and to look over these hills once 
more ; and though I am weak and sick, words can’t 
tell how contented I feel; I sit in this chair and 
look out of this window, and feel as a hungry man 
sitting down to a full table. Look there,” she 
continued, pointing to a cherry-tree before the 
window, ‘do you see that robin? ever since I can 
remember, every year a robin has had a nest in 
that tree. I used to write to father and inquire 
about it when I was gone ; and when he wrote to 
me, in the season of bird-nesting, he always said 
something about the robins; so that this morning, 
when I heard the robin’s note, it seemed to me like 
the voice of one of the family.” 
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“‘ Have you taught your children, Mary,” Iasked, 
“ to love birds as well as flowers ?” 

“‘T believe it is natural to them,” she replied ; 
“but I suppose they take more notice of them 
from seeing how much I love them. TI have not 
had much to give my children, for we have had 
great disappointments in the new countries, and 
have been what are called very poor folks; so I 
have been more anxious to give them what little 
knowledge I had, and to make them feel that God 
has given them a portion in the birds and the flow- 
ers, his good and beautiful creation.” 

‘“‘ Mother always says,” said Lyman; and there, 
seeming to remember that I was a stranger, he stop- 
ped. ‘“ What does mother always say ?” I asked. 

“She says we can enjoy looking out upon 
beautiful prospects, and smelling the flowers, and 
hearing the birds sing, just as much as if we could 
say ‘they are mine !’” 

“Well, is it not just so?” said Mrs. Lyman ; “has 
not our Father in heaven given his children a share 
in all his works? I often think, when I look out 
upon the beautiful sky, the clear moon, the stars, 
the sunset clouds, the dawning day ; when I smell 
the fresh woods and the perfumed air; when I 
hear the birds sing, and my heart is glad, I think, 
after all, that there is not so much difference in the 
possessions of the rich and poor as some think; 
‘God giveth to us all liberally, and withholdeth 
noi” 

“Ah!” thought I, “the Bible says truly, ‘as a 
man thinketh, so is he.’ Here is my friend, a wid- 
ow and poor, and with a sickness that she well 
knows must end in death, and yet, instead of sorrow- 
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ing and complaining, she is cheerful and enjoying 
those pleasures that all may enjoy if they will; for 
the kingdom of nature abounds with them. Mrs. 
Bradly was a disciple of Christ; this ~was the 
foundation of her peace; but, alas, all the disci- 
ples of Christ do not cultivate her wise, cheerful, 
aad grateful spirit.” 

I began with the story of the robin-family on the 
cherry-tree, and I must adhere to that. I went 
often to see my friend, and I usually found her in 
her favourite seat by the window. There she de- 
lighted to watch, with her children, the progress of 
the little lady-bird that was preparing for her young. 
She collected her materials for building, straw by 
straw and feather by feather; for, as I suppose 
all little people know, birds line their nests with 
some soft material, feathers, wool, shreds, or some- 
thing of the sort that will feel smooth and comfort- 
able to the little unfledged birds. Strange, is it 
not, that a bird should know how to build its nest 
and prepare for housekeeping! How, think you, 
did it learn? who teaches it? Some birds work 
quicker and more skilfully than others. A friend 
of mine who used to rear canaries in cages, and 
who observed their ways accurately, told me there 
was as much difference between them as between 
housewives. Some are neat and quick, and ‘oth- 
ers slatternly and slow. Those who have not ob- 
served much are apt to fancy that all birds of one 
kind, for instance, that all hens are just alike; but 
each, like each child in a family, has a character 
of its own. One will bea quiet, patient little body, 
always giving up to its companions; and another 
for ever fretting, fluttering, and pecking. I know 
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a little girl who names the fowls in ner poultry- 
yard according to their characters. A lordly fel- 
low who has beaten all the other cocks in regular 
battle, who cares for nobody’s rights, and seems 
to think that all his companions were made to be 
subservient to him, she calls Napoleon. A. pert, 
handsome little coxcomb, who spends all his time 
in dressing his feathers and strutting about the 
yard, is named Narcissus. Bessie is a young hen, 
who, though she seems very well to understand 
her own rights, is a general favourite in the poultry- 
yard. Other lively young fowls are named after 
favourite cousins, as Lizzy, Susy, &c. But the best 
loved of all is one called « Mother,” because she 
never seems to think of herself, but is always 
scratching for others ; because, in short, she is, in 
this respect, like that best, kindest, and dearest of 
parents, the mother of our little mistress of the 
poultry-yard. 

To return to the robin. She seemed to be of 
the quietest and gentlest, minding her own affairs, 
and never meddling. with other people’s ; never 
stopping to gossip with other birds, but always in- 
tent on her own work. In a few days the nest 
was done, and four eggs laid in it. "The faithful 
a seldom left her nest. Her mate, like a 
good husband, was almost always to be seen near 
her. Lyman would point him out to me as he 
perched on a bough close to his little lady, where 
he would sit and sing most sweetly ; Lyman and I 
used to guess what his notes might mean. Lyman 
thought he might be relating what he saw when 
he was abroad upon the wing, his narrow escapes 
from the sportsman’s shot, and from the stones 
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which the thoughtless boy sends, breaking a wing 
or a leg, just to show how he can hit. I thought 
he might be telling his little wife how much he 
loved her, and what good times they would have 
when their children came forth from the shells. It 
was all guesswork, but we could only guess about 
such matters, and I believe there is more thought 
in all the animal creation than we dream of. 

Once, when he had been talking in this playful 
way, Lyman’s mother said, “ God has ever set the 
solitary birds in families. They are just like you, 
children; better off and happier for having some one 
to watch over them and provide for them. Some- 
times they lose both their parents, and then the 
poor little birds must perish ; but itis not so with 
“children; there are always some to take pity on 
orphan children, and, besides, they can make up, 
by their love to one another, for the love they have 
lost.” 

I saw Lyman understood his mother; his eyes 
filled with tears, and, putting his face close to hers, 
he said, “ Oh no, mother! they never can make it 
up; it may help them to bear it.” 

When the young birds came out of their shells 
it was our pleasure to watch the parents feeding 
them. Sometimes the father-bird would bring food 
in his bill, and the mother would receive it and give 
it to her young. She seemed to think, like a good, 
energetic mother, that she ought not to sit idle and 
let her husband do all the providing, and she would 
go forth and bring food for the young ones, and 
then a pretty sight it was to see them stretch up 
their litte necks to receive it. 

Our eyes were one day fixed on the little fam- 
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ily. Both parents were perched on the tree. ‘T'wo 
young men from the village, who had been out spor- 
ting, were passing along the road. “Tl bet you 
a dollar, Tom,” said one of them, “T’ll put a shot 
into that robin’s head.” “Done!” said the other ; 
and done it was for our poor little mother. Bang 
went the gun, and down to the ground, gasping 
and dying, fell the bird. My poor friend shut her 
eyes and groaned; the children burst out into cries 
and lamentations ; and, I must confess, [shed some 
tears—I could not help it. We ran out and picked 
up the dead bird, and lamented over it. The 
young man stopped, and said he was very sorry ; 
that if he had known we cared about the bird he 
would not have shot it; he did not want it; he 
only shot to try his skill. I asked him if he could 
not as well have tried his skill by shooting ata 
mark. “ Certainly!” he answered, and laughed, 
and walked on. Now I do not think this young 
man was a monster, or any such thing, but I do 
think that, if he had known as much of the habits 
and history of birds as Lyman did, he would not 
have shot this robin at the season when it is known 
they are employed in rearing their young, and are 
enjoying a happiness so like what human beings 
feel; nor, if he had looked upon a bird as a mem- 
ber of God’s great family, would he have shot it, at 
any season, just to show his skill in hitting a mark. 
We have no right to abate innocent enjoyment nor 
inflict unnecessary and useless pain.* 


* Lord Byron somewhere says, that he was so much moved 
by seeing the change from life to death in a bird he had shot, 
that he could never shoot another. I may lay myself open to 
the inculcation of a mawkish and unnecessary tenderness, but I 
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The father-bird, in his first fright, darted away, 
but he soon returned and flew round and round the 
tree, uttering cries which we understood as if they 
had been words; and then he would flutter over 
the nest, and the little motherless birds stretched 
up their necks and answered with feeble, mourn- 
ful sounds. It was not long that he stayed vainly 
lamenting. The wisdom God had given him taught 
him that he must not stand still and suffer, for 
there is always something to do; a lesson that 
some human beings are slow to learn. So off he 
flew in search of food; and from that moment, as 
Lyman told me, he was father and mother to the 
little ones; he not only fed them, but brooded over 
them just as the mother had done; a busy, busy 
life he had of it. “Is‘it not strange,” said Lyman ~ 
to me, “that any one can begrudge a bird their 
small portion of food? They are all summer singing 
for us, and I am sure it is little to pay them to give’ 
them what they want to eat. I believe, as mother 
says, God has provided for them as well as for us, 
and mother says she often thinks: they discern it 
better, for they do just what God means them to 
do.”. It was easy to see that Lyman had been 
taught to consider the birds, and therefore he loved 
them. 

Our attention was, for some days, taken off the 
birds. The very night after the robin’s death my 
friend, in a fit of coughing, burst a bloodvessel. 
Lyman came for me early the next morning. She 
died before evening. I shall not now describe the 
sorrow and the loss of the poor children. If any 


believe a respect to the nghts and happiness of the defenceless 
always does a good work upon the heart. 
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one who reads this has lost a good mother, he will 
know, better than I can tell, what a grief it is; and, 
if his mother be still living, I pray him to be faith- 
ful, as Lyman was, so that he may feel as Lyman 
did when he said, ‘‘Oh, I could not bear it if I 
had not done all I could for mother !” 

The day after the funeral I went to see the chil- 
dren. As I was crossing the field and walking be- 
side the little brook I have mentioned, I saw Sam 
Sibley loitering along. Sam is an idle boy, and, 
like all idle boys I ever knew, mischievous. Sam 
was not liked in the village; and, if you will ob- 
serve, you will see that those children who are in 
the habit of pulling off flies’ wings, throwing stones 
at birds, beating dogs, and kicking horses, are 
never loved; such children cannot be, for those 
that are cruel to animals will not care for the feel- 
ings of their companions. 

At a short distance from the brook there was a 
rocky mound, and shrubbery growing around it, 
and an old oak-tree in front of it. The upper limbs 
of the oak were quite dead. Sam had his hand 
full of pebbles, and, as he loitered along, he threw 
them in every direction at the birds that lighted on 
the trees and fences. Luckily for the birds, Sam 
was a poor marksman, as he was poor in every- 
thing else; so they were unhurt till, at length, he 
hit one perched on the dead oak. As Sam’s stone 
whistled through the air, Lyman started from be- 
hind the rocks, crying, ‘‘ Oh, don’t—it’s our robin!” 
He was too late ; owr robin fell at his feet; he took 
it up and burst into tears. He did not reproach 
Sam; he was too sorry to be angry. As I went 
up to him he said, in a low voice, “ Everything I 
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love dies!” I did not reply, I could not. “How 
sweetly,” resumed Lyman, “he sung only last 
night after we came home from the burying-ground, 
and this morning the first sound Mary and I heard 
was his note ;, but he will never sing again |” 

Sam hadcome uptous. Isaw he was ashamed, 
and I believe he was sorry too; for, as he turned 
away, I heard him say to himself, “ By George! 
I'll never fling another stone at a bird so long as I 
live.” 

It must have done something towards curing his 
bad habits to see the useless pain he had caused 
to the bird and the bird’s friend; and the lesson 
sank much deeper than if Lyman had spoken one 
angry or reproachful word, for now he felt really 
sorry for Lyman. One good feeling makes way 
for another. S. 

To our great joy, the robin soon exhib some 
signs of animation; and, on examination, I perceived 
he had received no other injury than the breaking 
of a leg. A similar misfortune had once happen- 
ed to a Canary-bird of mine, and { had seen a sur- 
geon set its leg; so, in imitation of the doctor, I set 
to work and splinted it, and then despatched Ly- 
man for an empty cage in our garret. We moved 
the little family from the tree to the cage. The 
father-bird, even with the young ones, felt strange 
and unhappy for some time. It was a very differ- 
ent thing living in this pent-up place from enjoy- 
ing the sweet liberty of hill and valley, and he did 
not know our good reason for thus afflicting him 
any better than we sometimes do of our troubles 
when we impatiently fret and grieve. In a short 
time he became more contented. The family said 
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he knew Lyman’s footstep, and would reply to his 
whistle ; sure am I Lyman deserved his love and — 
gratitude, for he was the faithful minister of Provi- 
dence to the helpless little family. ‘They never 
wanted food nor drink. When, at the end of a 
very few weeks, he found them all able to take care 
of themselves, he opened the door of the cage and 
said, “‘ Go, little birds, and be happy, for that is 
what God made you for.” 

The birds could speak no word of praise or 
thanks; but happiest are those who find their best 
reward, not in the praise they receive, but the good 
they do. 


OLD ROVER: 


“A MERCIFUL MAN IS MERCIFUL TO HIS BEAST.” 


4 





TurrE were two boys in the town of B 
who were born on the same day of the same year. 
They were friends, as their fathers were before 
them, though one was a rich lawyer and the other 
a labouring man, who literally earned his living by 
the sweat of his brow. And why. should not the 
rich and the poor be friends? ‘There is im this 
country no frightful distance between them. Our 
laws and institutions do not, like the laws and insti- 
tutions of other countries, favour the rich and great. 
There the property may be secured to the son of 
the rich lord, though he be idle and vicious; here | 
the son of the rich man must be industrious, pru- 
dent, and moral, or he falls down to the lowest 
place in society ; and the son of the labouring man, 
if he be industrious, prudent, and moral, may mount 
up to the highest. But there are better reasons 
than those that begin and end in this world why 
the poor and the rich should be friends—they are 
brothers; all children of one family. Some have 
places on earth that appear more, and some less 
favoured ; but of one truth we may rest assured, 
that, in the great day b account, that station will 
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prove to have been the happiest of which the du- 
ties have been best performed. Aman like Wash- 
ington, who, on earth, was “ first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen,” 
may, in that great day, stand beside the labouring 
man whose goodness was never heard of beyond 
his own neighbourhood, and the poor woman whose 
“ patience in tribulation” was never known beyond 
her own roof. : 

‘Then, seeing that every condition has its duties, 
its respectability, happiness, and trials; that, in our 
country, no family is fenced into a certain place, 
but that the low of one year may be the high of the 
next, and the high the low; that, at any rate, these 
external differences are soon over, and we all stand 
on even ground before our Father and our Judge, 
with no distinctions but those which result from 
obedience to his laws, let us be sure of that obedi- 
ence by avoiding pride, envy, and hostility, and 
loving one another like brethren here. . 

I am not sure that the two friends I have spoken 
of ever once thought of loving one another as a 
matter of duty. If you had asked them why, they 
would probably have answered that they could not 
help it. ‘They saw their fathers respected each. 
the other. Dutcher, the working man, lived on 
Mr. Sedley’s farm, and near his house. The boys 
were both pleasant-tempered and bright. They 
went to the same school, hunted, fished, and played 
ball together. In winter, when Roswell Dutcher 
had leisure to read, Stuart lent him his books ; and, 
in summer, often talked to him of what he was 
reading ; and Roswell taught Stuart how to. drive 
horses, and harness them, how to hold a plough, 
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how to work in the hay, and various rustic opera- 
tions, which to know practically makes a man feel 
himself to be more a man. 

The fathers of these boys lived through times of 
great trial for such a friendship as theirs, when 
those who love to make enmities, from which pro- 
ceed wars and fightings, were busy in setting the 
poor against the rich. 

When the revolutionary war was finished, and 
our independence was won by those, of all condi- 
tions, who had banded together as brothers, aheavy 
debt remained for the country to pay. ‘This could 
only be paid by laying taxes on all classes; and 
these, of course, fell most heavily on the poor. 
There were persons foolish and ignorant enough 
to believe, or, perhaps, only foolish and ignorant 
enough to try to make others believe that it was 
best to have an end of all law and government. 
The leader of these people was one Shay, and from 
him the insurrection which he headed was called 


Shay’s war. This was a big name for a short and 


nearly bloodless contest ; for, though there were 
several skirmishes between the government men 
and the Shays’ men, there were but few wounded, 
and not more than two or three killed. Still, in 
our peaceful country, the slightest alarm of war 
strikes terror, and long were the particulars of this 
strife remembered and related by their parents and 
elders to the wondering children, to whom the in- 
terest was much increased by the scene lying 
about their own homes. That the followers of 
Shay were, for the most part, honest, well-mean- 
ing, and scrupulous men, may be inferred from the 
very little mischief they did; but we know that, 
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when there is a rising against the government, the 
idle and discontented, and such as had rather live 
by pilfering than honest labour, rally around the 
disaffected. 

I am not about to give the history of this war, 
so my young readers must lay aside any expecta- 
tions I have unwarily excited, and listen to a con- 
versation between the boys Roswell Dutcher and 
Stuart Sedley, as they were returning together 
from the district school, just as the sun was near- 
ing the western hills. Fine places were district 
schools in those times to knit together the hearts 
of the children of employers and employed; for 
they sat on the same bench, often studied the same 
books, played with the same ball, and, perchance, 
were whipped with the same whip—so through 
good and evil they went together. 

“Do see,” said Roswell, “how Julius Smith is 
laying the whip on his oxen, and how he bawls to 
them; he is not fit to speak to a dumb creature.” 

“ All the town,” said Stuart, “can tell when Ju- 
lius Smith is driving his oxen. I wish he would 
join the Shays’ men.” 

“Father says he has not spirit enough; he is 
always ready to lick the feet of those above him, 
and abuses everything below him; his wife, chil- 
dren, and dumb creatures—” Stuart laughed. 
“‘ What are you laughing at, Stuart ?” 

“At your speaking as if Mrs. Smith, who is 
such a nice woman, was not equal to her paltry 
husband.” 

“You know I didn’t mean that, Roswell, only 
that Julius treats her so. I heard father say the 
other day that your mean, low-spirited people al- 
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ways treat their wives and children as if they were 
beneath them—there, Julius is laying it on to his 
oxen again.” : 

“Tt seems to me, Roswell, that all the men and 
all the boys scream at oxen.” 

“T am sure father and I don’t, Stuart.” 

“‘No, because you and your father are such quiet 
people—you never scream at anything.” 

“ Father says there is no occasion for screaming 
at oxen; he says they are the most docile as well 
as faithful animals that we have; and they know 
a deal more than people think they do.” 

“T wish, Roswell, we knew what animals think 
and feel. It seems to me, if horses could speak 
they would be quite equal to us. In former times 
there were persons who believed in the transmi- 
gration of souls—that is, the passing of souls from 
one body to another. Pythagoras, one of.the wise 
men of Greece, called the Samian sage, because 
he was a native of Samos, taught this doctrine. 
He believed that, when a man died, if he was not 
worthy to be advanced to a higher state, his soul 
was sent back into’ one of the inferior animals.” 

“‘ Well, that is comical enough. I shall always 
be thinking what kind of men our horses and oxen 
were. I guess Deacon Bray’s old Roan was one 
of those stupid people that never fail to go to meet- 
ing, but that is the end of it—they never think of 
what they hear when they are there.” 

“Why that bright guess, Roswell!” 
hy, dont you know, Stuart, that since the 
1 has pretty much done using old Roan, as 

soon as he hears the second bell ring he trots 
‘down to the meeting-house, and stands by the post 
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where the deacon used to tie him; and, when the 
meeting is dismissed, he trots home again.” 

“Doeshe? PooroldRoan! My father says she 
has been a grand animal in her day; and now the 
good deacon is as tender of her as if she were a 
friend.* I thought of Deacon Bray when I was 
reading in my Plutarch to- -day.” 

“Of Deacon Bray! Why, Stuart, Plutarch tells 
about the Greeks and Romans, don’t he 2” 

“Yes, Roswell, to be sure—but a good man now- 
a-days does pretty much as a good man then did. 
Plutarch says a good man will take care of his 
horse and dog long after they are past service. 
The Athenians, chen they had" finished their fa- 
mous temple called the Hecatompedon, set at lib- 
erty the animals that had done most service during 
the building ; and they made a law that they sho 
never again be subjected to labour. One of the 
came afterward, of his own accord, and placed 
himself at the head of the working cattle. ‘This 
pleased the people, and they ordered that he should 
be supported at the public charge as long as he 
lived. ‘There was a gentleman dining with us the 
other day who told a marvellous story of one of 
_ Washington’s chargers. If it was exactly- true,” 
added’ Stuart, yong eg “J rather think old Pythag- 
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oras was right, and the soul of some proud old 
watrior, an Achilles, maybe, was in this great 
white horse. Washington rode him during a great 
part of the war; he was a favourite with his mas- 
ter, and he has been known to groom him him- 
self. The gentleman who told us the story was 
one of General. Washington’s aids, and he said it 
was quite a disgrace to any officer not to know 
how to groom his horse. Some of the general’s 
attendants took a fancy to try the white charger in 
harmess, and they put him into a sulkey. He 
seemed indignant as.if he spumed the collar, and, 
by one violent effort, freed himself completely, 
and then stood perfectly quiet, with the shattered 
carriage and broken harness about him! This 
may be true or may be not, but I am sure of the 
truth of a far prettier story of our Rover. He was 
standing before the door, waiting for my father, yes- 
terday, our Charlie (Charlie was Stuart’s brother, 
just two years old) crept between his hind legs ; 
and, when my father came out, he was strokmg 
them, and saying, ‘ Poor Rovy! Poor Rovy ! and 
Rovy stood as if he were cut in stone, and looked 
round as quietly and lovingly as my father would. 
You know he is such a fiery horse that nobody 
but my father likes to mount him; and yet, my fa- 
ther says, if he takes up Charlie or any other child 
before him, he is as gentle as a lamb. But, to re- 
turn to Plutarch; the graves of Cymon’s mares, 
with which he thrice conquered at the Olympic 
Games, were to be seen in Plutarch’s time near the 
grave of their master. ‘Those old heathen are an 
example to us in some respects, Roswell.” ~ 


a 


_ “So I often thought last winter when I was read- 
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ing Plutarch. I wish winter would come again! 
- You are all the book I have in summer, Stuart.” 

«Oh, Roswell, you can’t say that. Don’t you 
remember what the minister said last Sunday, that 
Nature was a book, written all over by the finger of 
God, open to all, and from which all might get 
wisdom if they would but read it? that our experi- 
ence was a book from which conscience every day 
read us lessons? and so on, and so on.” 

“Yes, indeed, I guess I do remember it, for I 
liked the sermon very much. I do love to hear 
sermons that I can understand. I remember when 
Lused to feel just as our little Libby does. She is 
very fond of the singing, but she says she wishes 
they would leave out the ‘ preaching patt.’” 

“J should think even Libby might have under- 
stood Mr. Allen when he preached to us about the 
treatment of animals. I was just now, when we 
were talking about them, reminded of that ser- 
mon.” 

“What was it? I did not hear it.” 

‘Oh, I don’t know that I could. tell you much’ 
about it now, but it made me think and feel. He 
said a great deal about the domestic animals being 
one of the great trusts we received from the Crea- 
tor. He asked how the thoughtless boy, who 
whipped the tired horse up hill and downs who 
neglected to give him drink when he was thirsty 
and provender when he was hungry, could answer 
for this trust. How the young man who drove a 
fine willing horse to the utmost of his speed, and 
beyond his strength, just to gratify his own vanity 
or impatience, could answer for his trust. How 
the farmer who beats his oxen, and makes them 
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work beyond their natural force, could answer for 
it. He said that animals were broken down by 
neglect, maltreatment, and cruelty, so that the ex- 
istence that was designed by their Maker to be 
filled with comfort and pleasure is a state of dep- 
rivation and suffering. He asked us if any one 
could calculate how great a proportion of the nat- 
ural life of animals was curtailed by man; and he 
entreated the young people now, in the beginning 
of their lives, to consider this matter wisely, and to 
resolve that they would not abuse or neglect an 
ox, a cow, a horse, or any animal dependant on 
their care.” 

“Well, that was a good sermon; but how. in 
the world could you remember so much of it ?” 

“ My mother has got me into the habit of attend- 
ing, by requiring me to write down Sunday even- 
ing whatever the minister says that I can apply to 
my future conduct; but, mercy upon us! Roswell, 
is not that old Roan ?” 

The boys had arrived ata road that led up to 
Deacon Bray’s, and at this moment there issued from 
it two men, apparently intoxicated, both mounted 
on “old Roan,” whom they were belabouring, whip- 
ping, and kicking; but, with all their cruel efforts, 
they were unable to force the old creature beyond 
a moderate trot, simply because she had not the 
ability to go faster. Her nose was almost to the 
ground; she staggered under her unaccustomed 
load, and seemed at every moment as if she would 
fall. Running alongside the mare was little Simon 
Bray, the deacon’s grandchild, and, at no great dis- 
tance behind, followed good old Mrs. Bray, both 
calling after the mer, He entreating them to stop 
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beating Roan. “She'll go as fast as she can with- 
out kicking or whipping,” said little Simon; “grand- 
father never whips her—never—never—never 3 

“Stop!” cried Roswell, springing forward and 
seizing the forward rider’s whip, and “ Stop, if ye 
are men!” cried Stuart, seizing Roan’s bridle. 

« We are men, and Shays’ men!” they both re- 
plied, in one breath; but they had scarcely uttered 
the words when poor old Roan, nearly spent be- 
fore, and quite overcome by the sudden check, fell 
to the ground; and the men, having extricated 
themselves, began beating her to make her rise. 
Simon cried bitterly. “Oh, stop !” exclaimed Stu- 
art; “pretty fellows, you, indeed, to talk of right- 
ing things, and go about stealing horses, and beat- 
ing them.” 

“ Stop your sarce, you young chap,” replied the 
most violent of the two men, “or I’ll beat you.” 

Roswell had not begun right; never excite the 
temper when you mean to inspire a sense of jus- 
tice. But the boys did not consider, but only ex- 
pressed their feelings, which were roused to the 
highest pitch. : 

“You may beat me too,” said Roswell, for I 
say it is no better than highway robbery to steal 
the deacon’s horse, and I hope you will live to be 
put in jail for it.” 

«Hoot toot, young upstart, we a’nt going to 
have no more jails.” i 

“«My father says the day will éome when there 
will be more thieves than honest men.” 

«© Who is. your father ?” 

“His father is Mr. Sedléy; rama eave 
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heard before, and will hear again, I guess,” an- 
swered Roswell. 

“T guess we shall, by the same token that our 
captain has ordered us to rendezvous at Squire 
Sedley’s.” The boys exchanged looks of alarm. 
“Come, Jem,” continued the speaker, “the old 
horse is no»better than a dead dog, so we may as 
well be off upon Shanks’s mare.” 

So off they went. “Oh,” said Roswell, looking 
after them, “I wish it did not take so long to 
grow to be aman. If I had but half my father’s 
strength, what a dressing I would give them!” 

“We have something else to think of now,” 
said Stuart. “They are going to our house to 
meet others there. Thank Heaven, my father is 
gone, so they cannot take him prisoner, and they 
say they do no harm to women and children ; but 
come home with me, Roswell, my mother will be 
frightened out of her wits.” Roswell readily ac- 
companied him, but not till he had loosened Roan’s 
girth, and, by stroking and patting, coaxed her to 
rise, and given her into the hands of little Simon, 
who led her home, he on one side and his grand- 
mother on the other, cheering her way, and de- 
scribing their feelings. “Oh, Simon,” said the old 
lady, “I felt awfully when they took my silver 
shoe-buckles; and my spoons that I had when I 
was a girl, for they were dreadful near to me; but, 
when they took the old mare, it seemed almost as 
if your grandfather was going.” 

“ [ know it, grandmother—so it did ; and when I 
looked into his empty stall, and thought I should 
never help grandfather spread the clean straw for 
his bed again, and never carry him his mess of 
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oats—how glad I was I never forgot them !—and 
never ride him down to the watering-trough again ; 
I felt so bad I could not help crying.” 

While this conversation was going on, our young 
friends were making all haste to Mr. Sedley’s. 
When they arrived there they found the house full 
of Shay’s people, and the family in the greatest 
consternation, excepting Bet, a coloured woman. 
“You need not pay no respects to them, boys,” 
said she ; “there’s no ’casion to be scared at them. 
I know them all, Tim Smith, Jem Brown, Jed 
Lovejoy, and Pete Pease, every mother’s son of 
them, and I could fend them all off with a kettle 
of boiling beer.” 

Stuart inquired for Jo, a coloured servant, the 
only man in the establishment. ‘He was hidden 
in the smoke-house! The only thing about the 
house that nobody would take or give a thankye to 
Beep,” Bet said. She professed to feel no anxiety 
or anything but Rover; but she had heard one of 
the men suggest to the captain— Pete Pease a 
captain !’—that if he took the squire’s horse, his 
would be to spare—to spare to him, of course. 
After some consultation it was agreed*that Stuart 
should go to his mother, that she might feel as if 
she had something like a protector. Roswell kept 
a general lookout upon the proceedings, and Bet, 

Who had secured about her own person some small 
articles of plate, watches, and other valuables, at- 
tended the men in their marauding over the house, 
sometimes scoffing at them, sometimes deluding 
them, and, in various ingenious ways, preserving a 
great portion of the property.* 


* The fearless woman here alluded to was one of the most 
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Bet’s only fear was soon realized. Rover was 
led forth, saddled and bridled, for the captain. Bet 
was moved to the bottom of her heart. She dis- 
dained to entreat, but she declared that “ Rover 
would break the damn neck of any one of them who 
dared to mount him !” 

There was a piazza running across the back of 
the house. ‘There the Shays’ men were collected. 
The family were assembled in a room that over- 
looked the piazza. The blinds were closed. Bet 
stood on the ground in front of the steps, her arms 
akimbo, and Roswell leaned against one of the 
posts of the piazza, his heart throbbing with indig- 
nation. ; 

“< Never say I did not warn you beforehand, Pete 
Pease,” said Bet to “‘ the captain,” as he was about 
to mount; * Rover knows you from his master as 
well as I do, and he treats every one according to 
their desarvings.” ia 

The captain, nowise alarmed by this menace, 
sprung into the saddle ; but scarcely had he touched 
it when he was lain sprawling on the ground. 

«'That’s you, Rover!” shouted Bet, clapping 
her hands, “back him again, Pete Pease !” Ros- 
well, who had done his best to keep back his tears, 
now laughed with all his heart; the men swore ; 


effective persons in saving the property exposed to these depre- 
dators. At one time, when it was deemed prudent that the 
family in whose service she lived should abandon their house, 
she remained, and, retaining with her one of the children, a 
sickly favourite, she hung a large kettle of beer over the fire, 
declaring she would scald to death the first Shays’ man that 
entered the house. Her dauntless spirit was too well known for 
any one to be bold enough to provoke a salute from the beer- 
kettle. This mode of domestic defensive warfare may remind 
some of our readers of Jenny’s “ het brose.” 
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the blind of Mrs. Sedley’s window was cautiously 
opened, and Stuart’s, and half a dozen female faces 
were seen peeping out. The captain again mounted, 
but more cautiously than before, and not without 
evident anxiety. And need was there for it ; for, 
_the instant Rover felt his weight, he seemed in- 
stinctively to know it was no rightful hand upon 
the bridle; he snorted, pawed, kicked, and reared, 
and again the captain was laid in the dust. “The 
d—1 is in the horse !” cried the men. 

“ There’s more sense in him than in all of you,” 
said Bet; “but try him again, Pete—three times 
‘and out !” 

“ Yes, captain, try him again !” echoed the boys. 
The captain would fain have desisted. He felt 
sundry bumps and bruises that admonished him not 
to tempt his fate a third time; but he was stung 
by the exultation of the “black witch,” as he called 
Bet, and, raising a club, he beat the noble steed 
till the blood poured down his white flanks. At 
this sight every face disappeared from the window; 
Bet uttered a sound between a growl and a groan, 
and Roswell sprung to the horse’s side, and, stand- 
ing against him as a shield, told Pease to strike 
again if he dared.- Pease raised his arm; but, see- 
ing Roswell did not flmch a hair, he let it fall, 
saying, “ Well, well, boy, ll not strike again if 
yowll hold him while I mount—you are acquainted 
with hin—come, ‘come, be neighbourly.” 

“No, no, I'll not coax him into your hands,” said 
Roswell. 

«Then stand out of my way, you rascal!” re- 
torted the captain ; and, pale with passion and fear, — 
he once more sprung upon the horse, and was a 
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third time rejected. This time his head fell against 
the well curb, and he was senseless. While his 
companions were rendering him necessary assist- 
ance, Stuart, who, at the gallant movements of his 
friend, had jumped out of the window and placed 
himself at Roswell’s side, now mounted Rover. 
Without putting his feet in the stirrups, and scarcely 
touching the bridle, and only speaking to him in 
his well-known voice, he rode him several times 
about the yard, and then, dismounting, led him to 
his stable amid the acclamations of Rover’s friends, 
and without any interference from the captain’s 
men, who, by this time, as well as their leader, 
were convinced it was safest to leave him to his 
lawful owners. 

I am telling what all children love, a true story ; 
and I assure them that I have departed in nothing 
material from the facts, as they have been often 
related to me by an eyewitness; that truly great 
woman, who, in a humble station, was the hero- 
ine of that as of many other interesting occasions. 

Rover lived to do many years’ good service ; and, 
when old age came upon him, and his natural 
strength abated, and his eyes became dim, he was 
honoured and cared for. He suffered for several 
of the last years of his life from an incurable disease, 
called the poll evil, which was only alleviated by 
bathing his neck with spirits. ‘'wice every day 
the emollient was applied, and barrels of liquor 
were lavished to abate the sufferings of this old 
member of the family, for so “ Old Rover” truly 
seemed. 

Poor fellow! his roving days were hen over. 
His outgoings were eonaned to bearing a rantipole 
girl some hundred roods to her school ; even theu 
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he seemed to sympathize with her gay young 
spirits, and splashed through the muddy street as 
if his old limbs felt the beatings of her bounding 
heart! ; P 

I fear I may have tired my young readers, and 
they may reproach me with palming off on them 
as a story what, after all, is none; but I shall not 
have written, nor they read in vain, if I have in- 
duced any one to be more considerate of animals, 
more studious of their characters, and more just, 
forbearing, and kind to them. It will be among 
the pleasant things to remember when they come 
to the close of life, that they have never abil 
one of the brute creation. I had forgotten to say 
that old Jo remained safely ensconced in the 
smokehouse, and that he afterward took precious 
care of himself through the dangers of a long life. 
When he was in his last sickness, and fast going 
down to the grave, I was reading the Bible to him, 
and chanced upon that passage, ‘‘a merciful man is 
merciful to his beast!” ‘'That’s what I have 
been,” said he, interrupting me. ‘No dumb beast 
can ever have a word to say against me! Many 
a time have I been up till midnight, when our folks 
have been out, but never did I leave my horses till 
they were rubbed down, watered, and fed; to be 
sure, I have been ugly enough to folks, but never 
to a dumb beast; I have done my duty complately 
to them.” Poor old Jo, we can recommend his 
example only as far as relates to the brute crea- 
tion; but we hope that our young friends, when 
they come to the close of life, will be not only as 
sure as he was that no dumb beast will ever speak 
a word against them; but that many a tongue that 
ean speak will bear them good testimony. 
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THE CHAIN OF LOVE. 


“WE THAT LOVETH NOT, KNOWETH NOT GOD; 
FOR GOD IS LOVE.” 


A TRAVELLER gives the following account of an 
unknown country, an immense island. It would 
be in vain to look for it, as it is not yet laid down 
on any geographical map or chart. Our traveller 
called the island Probation, and represents its face 
as resembling countries with which we are well 
acquainted. He says there are there large, un- 
subdued, and, indeed, unexplored tracts of land, 
mountains that have not yet been surmounted, and 
rivers not yet explored. 

A considerable portion of the island is cultivated, 
and embellished by a company of sturdy youths, 
called Industry, Enterprise, Skill, and Perseve- 
rance. "These have cut down forests, planted 
fields, made roads, dug canals, erected manufac- 
tories, constructed bridges, built cities, and, in 
short, made the Island of Probation look much 
like our own flourishing land. There are circum- 
stances, however, peculiar to the people of Proba- 
tion, which we shall endeavour to give in the trav- 
eller’s own words. : 

“On making some inquiries about the govern- 
ment of this island,” he.says, “I was told thot 3 
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had a sovereign of unlimited power and perfect 
goodness, whose laws, if obeyed, ensured health 
and happiness to his people. His home, styled 
‘the City of the King,’ was in a high mountain, 
whence, unseen by them, he could look down upon 
all the dwellers in his wide domains. This mount- 
ain appeared to the spectators below to be girt 
about with clouds. and darkness ; but, in reality, 
neither darkness nor storms of any kind ‘approached 
it. There were changes, but always from one 
kind of beauty to another, from one degree of ex- 
cellence toa higher. The access to this lovely re- 
gion, from which those who once entered it never 
departed, was open to every subject of the king, 
but it was only by exactly obeying his directions, 
and following the guides he sent, that it could be 
attained. His subjects were born on the outside 
of the wall that surrounded this earthly paradise, 
and thence were sent forth by their sovereign to 
perform certain labours on his territory. ‘The sov- 
ereign, at their setting out, bound around them an’ 
elastic and flexible chain, which, no way impeding 
their movements, was firmly attached to his throne. 
This was called the Chain of Love. It had many 
marvellous properties. By it they could always 
keep up a communication with him; they received 
infallible intimations of his will, and sure aid in 
doing it. None were conscious of the folds of the 
chain but those who drank from a certain spring 
called Faith, which, issuing from within the cloud- 
enveloped circle, gushed out at the mountain’s 
side, and spread in little rills over the whole island. 

‘“‘Tt was curious to see how perfect the links of 
the chain were around the infant; what a myste- 
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rious but obvious connexion there was between it 
and the soul-beaming eye ; the-arms outstretched in 
fondness, and the love-kindled smile. Youwill have 
a clearer idea of the chain if I confine my descrip- 
tion to a particular family, which I marked more 
than any other in the island. ‘They were numer- 
ous, and not rich, but, for the most part, respectable 
and laborious. ‘The parents would have felt the 
children a burden to them; but, as soon as they 
were born, the Chain of Love appeared around them, 
and then all was light and easy. At the birth of 
each child the father cheerfully toiled the harder, 
and the mother was never wearied with watching 
and tending, such wonderful strength did they get 
from the chain. Ifthe child were sick, the broth- 
ers and sisters would tread lightly around the cra- 
dle, and be ready, each one, to do some kind office ; 
and then I saw link added after link, and sparks 
flying from them in every direction, giving a cheer- 
ful light. 
‘6 It is true that the children in this family, like 
others, were of various dispositions. ‘There was 
one called Passionate. I heard, and often too, his 
chain go snap! snap! and then it would fall off, 
and he would have been quite separated from his 
brothers and sisters but for one of them, Sweet-tem- 
per, who would pick up the broken links, and beg 
the rest to help her mend the chain with the ce- 
ment of forgiveness. This they did so perfectly 
‘that I could scarcely perceive where it had been 
broken ; but, as it proved, each break made it more 
liable to break again. 
“ One of the girls, named Detraction, was squint- 
eyed. She was as incapable of reporting right as 
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of seeing straight. Whenever she spoke corro- 
sive drops fell from her lips, which would so 
eat off the chain that it would no longer have 
served to bind the family together; but, luckily, 
two of her brothers, two watchful, honest little 
fellows they were, Candour and Truth, washed off 
the drops as they fell. Truth often had to scour 
the chain afterward, and I observed it never failed to 
become stronger as well as brighter under his hand. 
All his care, however, could not preserve the chain 
that bound Detraction to the rest of the family. 
She could not abide the touch of Truth, so her 
chain soon dropped off. She was ever afterward 
shunned by the wise and prudent; for it was evi- 
dent she never approached any company without 
manifest danger to the Chain of Love. 

There was one pleasant little girl called Cheer- 
fulness. Every one liked to be near her. Her 
touch alone brightened the chain ; and, when any 
one of the family had a heavy load to lift or a 
hard task to perform, if she but laid her hand on 
the chain all seemed light and easy. How differ- 
ent was the influence of her brother Jealousy, 
whose very breath dimmed the chain, and, if Can- 
dour did not wipe off the stains, they became rust, 
and ate the links apart. As the family proceeded 
their chains became stronger and his weaker, till 
he too fell off and strayed from them. 

‘6 watched,” continued the traveller, “the fam- 
ily’s progress over the island. I saw them going 
together into a deep sunless abyss called Adver- 
sity. ‘There was an east wind blowing, and tor- 
rents of rain falling, and I expected the chain 
would be rusted and ruined ; but, instead of this, as 
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they went down the craggy and sharp descent, 
their feet bleeding and their frames shivering, I 
saw that it was the chain alone that sustained 
them. It bound one to another, and gave to each 
the force of all. Then and afterward it was man- 
ifest that the chain was capable of resisting every 
external danger; that it, indeed, became stronger 
from external strain and pressure ; and that the only 
danger of cracking and breaking it arose from the 
character of those whom it encompassed. One 
among them, a sturdy, hard-faced fellow, named 
Resistance, endeavoured to turn back and to ward 
off the storm. Instead of yielding to the pressure 
of the chain, which constantly, as they descended 
into the dark abyss, drew the others closer and 
closer, and bound them more firmly together, he 
pulled away ; and, looking up defyingly, when the 
rest meekly bent to the earth, the storm beat in his 
face and blinded him; and then he turned every 
way, throwing out his arms and stamping furious- 
ly, till he severed the chain, and rolled, alone and 
screaming with anger and pain, down the dark de- 
scent. The rest trod cautiously, watching and 
praying as they went; they gradually disappeared, 
being wrapped in the storm and quite lost to sight ; 
but, when the tempest abated, they emerged, their 
eyes all turned towards the high dwelling-place of 
their king, and their faces shining with a dazzling 
radiance, the reflection of the chain, that, during 
their passage through Adversity, had, instead of 
becoming dull, grown brighter and brighter. Now 
they had a sure footing and a clear sky over their 
heads; food and healing fruits on every side of 
them, with the shining Fields of Prosperity before 
: G 
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them. Now, for the first time, missing their 
brother, two of the sisters, Pity and Hope, Hope 
leading the way, turned back in search of him,- 
seeming to think nothing of their own sufferings 
if thereby they might save their brother. They 
found him quite overpowered by the storm, alone, 
sullen, and despairing. Pity bent over him weep- 
ing, while Hope, with her dancing eyes and 
cheering voice, urged him to rise and move for- 
ward. Still he seemed deaf and motionless till 
they bound around him their Chain of Love; then, 
leaning on Pity, he followed Hope, saying, ‘ Many 
is the message I have received from our wise old 
friend Reason, and many a menace of the king’s 
judgments has been shouted in my ear by those 
who passed me by in the dark abyss; but never, 
my dear sisters, till I felt the touch of your chain, 
was I inclined to change my name from Resistance 
to Submission, and move forward with you.’ 

“IT was sorry to observe,” continued the trav- 
eller, ‘‘ that, when Resistance had rejoined his fam- 
ily, who were moving on in a straight and narrow 
path, he soon became again impatient of the diffi- 
culties of the way. While all the rest seemed to 
have been strengthened by their passage through 
the abyss of Adversity, his vigour was abated, and 
his eyesight was fearfully impaired by the blind- 
ness he had suffered there, insomuch that he was 
constantly stumbling and pursuing for substances 
what every one else knew to be mere vapours. 
He grew regardless and careless of his chain, too, 
which could only be kept bright and strong by. 
‘words and deeds of love’ done ‘in the name of 
the Lord.’ The-narrow path often led through 
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green pastures and beside still waters ; but though 
skirting the Fields of Prosperity, it never entered 
them. Broad openings there were that led into 
them, and largely did travellers turn therein; but 
our family, knowing there was great heat as well 
as light in these fields, and seeing that the chains 
often melted off from those who passed through 
them, wisely adhered to their narrow path, which 
was often sufficiently lighted by gleams from the 
Fields of Prosperity. 

“But the foolish brother grew impatient of his 
slow and difficult progress, and his frettings and 
grumblings wore his chain thin; and then, with a 
sudden bound, he severed it, and made haste to- 
wards the Fields of Prosperity. There the ex- 
cessive light again blinded his eyes, which had 
been much injured by his conduct in the abyss 
of Adversity. He was beset by flatterers who 
misled him, and he followed at random the calls of 
Pleasure, who, taking advantage of his blindness, 
always eluded him. At last he sunk down wearied 
and disgusted. Soon there appeared to him a fiend- 
like shape called Retribution, holding a scourge in 
her hand, and unconsciously guided by the spirit 
Mercy. Retribution inflicted her blows on our 
foolish wanderer. Even Mercy could not mitigate 
the strokes ; but she laid her hand on the eyes of 
the sufferer, and he received his sight, and fled to- 
wards the narrow path, pursued and still scourged 
by Retribution. But his strength increased _ at ev- 
ery step as he approached the path, and, as he 
sprang into it, he was received in the arms of Pen- 
itence, a sad-looking nymph, who, though she did 
not allay the anguish of his wounds, prevented 
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Retribution from inflicting more. Now the poor 
wanderer cried out, ‘Oh that I could again stand 
among my brothers and sisters, and feel around 
me that blessed chain!’ 

“*JT can do nothing more than I have done for 
you,’ said Penitence. ‘Iam stationary. No one 
makes progress that depends on me alone. I can, 
however, consign you to my sister Repentance, 
who will lead you along the narrow way you for- 
sook, and, if you faithfully obey her, you will find 
yourself again attached to the great chain that 
reaches to the throne of our king, and encompassed 
with the links that bind your brothers and sisters.’ 
Hardly had she finished speaking when our wan- 
derer’s eye met the glance of Hope, who was beck- 
oning him onward ; and, renerved by her smile, he 
embraced Repentance, and set forward. 

*“« Now, as he steadily moved on, he felt his chain, 
and saw link added to link, and each glowing under 
his hand, as, at a signal from Repentance, he stopped 
to heal some wound he had inflicted, or to repair 
some mischief that, in his blind progress, he had 
committed. His companion was stern and uncom- 
promising, but he faithfully obeyed all her com- 
mands, though hard sayings they were; and as 
Hope, when she leads Repentance, never leads 
astray, he soon found himself amid his brothers 
and sisters, and again bound in the precious folds 
of that chain of love which had been so pleasant 
to him in childhood, so heedlessly and sinfully 
broken, and whose touch now gave new life to his 
soul.” 

Our traveller quite lost sight of Detraction and 
Jealousy, and knew not what became of them; 
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but he was told by one who could discern between 
the righteous and the wicked, between those who 
served God and those who served him not, that 
there was but one path, the straight and narrow 
one, which led to the mountain of the Great King. 
In that path the rest of the family steadily travelled, 
performing the work their king had assigned them 
by the way, and obeying the laws he had given 
them. Death met one after another, and was re- 
ceived as a friend, not as an enemy. It was cu- 
rious to see how, at his approach, the chains that 
bound them together drew them closer and closer ; 
how they seemed to press them on to every act 
that sustained or soothed ; and how the folds of that 
chain, that reached to the bright mountain, wrapped 
them round and round, and drew them nearer and 
nearer to their final home, till they were lost in the 
clouds and darkness that enfolded it. No eye could 
pierce this curtain of clouds, but a voice was heard 
from within, saying, “He that overcometh shall 
inherit all things; and I will be his God, and he 
shall be my son.” 

G2 
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“ sf OPENETH HER MOUTH WITH WISDOM, AND IN 
HER TONGUE IS THE LAW OF KINDNESS.” 


On the outskirts of the town of Vernon there is 
a neighbourhood called Mill-hill, so named from a 
sawmill that stands over a little brook which runs 
murmuring down between the hills, and then passes 
off through the lowlands. 

There is a gentle slope, where the steeper part 
of the hill ends, which has been fenced in for a 
burying-ground, and here the people of Mill-hill 
bury their dead, the village cemetery being four 
miles distant. ‘There are two or three marble 
monuments among the graves, and no more ; for 
the people of Mill-hill are far from being rich, and 
cannot well honour their dead in this way. But 
they love them as well as if they built marble tem- 
ples over them; and they have their own simple 
monuments, which I like quite as well, and which 
better prove their memory of the departed, for 
these memorials require care from month to month, 
and year to year. Each grave has a brown head- 
stone, bearing the name, birth, and death of the 
persons whose graves they mark. Then the little 
mound is planted round with the wild roses, laurels, 
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and honeysuckles which grow in abundance over 
the neighbouring hills, and the clematis, orchis, 
and lobelia from the low grounds. Decked with 
these love tokens, with the shadow of the hill fall- 
ing on it, and the shining stream almost belting 
it, the Mill-hill burying-ground looks like a lovely 
“ sleeping-place,” as the Greeks called their places 
of interment ; or, rather, it seems to merit that still 
more appropriate name which the Germans give to 
their burial-places, ‘ God’s Field.” 

It is rare in our country to see shrubbery and 
flowers about the grave. The neglected aspect of 
many a village churchyard offends the eye. We 
will not now stop to inquire into the reason of 
this; we will not ask why they are not hedged 
around with trees, in the fall and spring so fit a 
symbol of the decay and resurrection of man; but 
we will explain how it happened that at Mill-hill, 
where the families all did their own work, and 
must, therefore, do the planting and tending with 
their own hands, that so much pains was bestowed 
on what returned no harvest but tothe heart. Ask 
any one at Mill-hill whose thought it was thus to 
beautify their burial-place, and you will be an- 
swered, “ Emma Maxwell’s. Emma is so,thought- 
ful about the children, and she thinks, if there are 
flowers about the graves, it will take off their gloomy 
feelings, and they won’t be so shy about going 
there. She says it’s a teaching-place, for there 
is always a still small voice comes up from the 
grave ; and besides, since we have tried it, the 
neighbours all say it’s a comfort to do it.” Should 
you proceed in your inquiries, and ask “ who 
planted the trumpet-creeper that winds round ‘and 
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yound that old dead tree by the schoolhouse, and 
who trained the sweetbriers round the windows,” 
you will be answered, “the children did it, but Emma 
has seen to it.” “And who cut out the earth like 
stairs to ‘ Prospect Rock’ at the top of the hill?” 
« The boys, but Emma Maxwell put it into their 
heads” “And who keeps the Sunday-school for 
those little Irish children from the shanties on the 
railroad?” “ Emma Maxwell; who but she would 
take the trouble, when their folks did not care one 
straw whether they were taught or not ?” 

And so you might go on for an hour, and find 
that Emma Maxwell did good deeds that others, 
for want of thought (and perhaps faith) rather than 
time or heart, do not do. 

There are persons in this world who would al- 
most seem to be deprived of the natural relations of 
parents, brothers and sisters, husband and children, 
that they may do the little odd jobs for the human 
family left undone by the regular labourers. Emma 
Maxwell was one of these, God’s missionaries to 
his children. Emma was an orphan. She lived 


at her uncle’s, where, though she paid her board, _ 


she rendered many services that lightened the bur- 
den of life to every member of the family. Per- 
haps some of my young readers would like to know 
how Miss Emma Maxwell looked. She was ‘tall, 
and not very slender, for she took good care of her 
health, and had the reward of her care in strength 
and cheerfulness, and the sign of it in the bright 
bloom of her cheek. She had a soft blue eye, and 
one of the sweetest mouths I ever saw. How 
could it be otherwise? for never any but kind 


words and soft tones came from it. And she had © 
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—do not be shocked, my gentle readers—red hair. 
Depend upon it, all young ladies, be they good and 
lovely, and even pretty (and pretty Emma undeni- 
ably was), do not have—except in books—“ auburn 
hair,” or “ flaxen,” or even “ rich brown.” Emma’s 
hair was so plainly and neatly arranged, that no 
one noticed it except to say that “ somehow red hair 
did not look badly on Emma Maxwell.” The light 
that comes from within can make everything with- 
out look agreeable in our eyes. Many wondered 
why Emma Maxwell, who, at the date of our story, 
was full four-and-twenty, was not married, and 
she “‘so attractive and so excellent.” ‘The mothers 
said, knowingly, “the right one” had not asked 
her; and the young girls, with all their horrors of 
an old maid, almost hoped that “the right one” 
never would ask her away from Mill-hill. 

Emma had escaped that worst evil,-sometimes 
the consequence of the early loss of friends, a dim- 
inution of her affections. Hers were “set on 
things above.” Her heart went out to meet every 
human being gently and silently, like the falling 
of the dews of Heaven. ‘There was no bustle, no 
talk. By her fruit she was known. She often re- 
sembled those flowers that, unseen, give out sweet 
odours; her kindness was enjoyed, and its source 
never known. & 

When the new railroad that runs “hear Mill-hill 
was to be made, the neighbourhood was alarmed. 
They dreaded the Irish, whom they regarded as 
savages; and when Emma Maxwell said, at the 
meeting of the “ ladies’ sewing society” on Satur- 


day afternoon) “TJ do not think we shall have any 
ttouble from them if we onl tr ae ” 
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the good women replied, they “guessed Emma 
would find herself mistaken for once.” Emma, 
however, maintained her own opinion. She had 
always courage and hope when good was to be done. 

The very next day after the sewing meeting, 
late on Sunday afternoon, Emma was sitting alone 
on a favourite shady seat near the brook, when four 
men, carrying the coffin of a child, and followed by 
a@ woman with an old cloak wrapped around her 
head and all, and leading a little girl, passed her. 
The child was crying aloud. EZmma’s eye followed 
them. They entered the burying-ground, where ' 
two of their friends, who had obtained leave to 
bury their dead there, had dug the grave, and 
awaited them. The last office was soon done, and 
the men went their way. The woman lingered 
with the child, who threw herself down on the 
fresh sods, and seemed not to hear her, though 
she commanded and entreated by turns. “Come, 
Anny,” she said, “ what’s the use, honey? If ye 
cry the salt ocean ye cannot bring her back. Ye — 
must just come, for Mike will be after wanting his 
supper. Lord help the child! she’ll fret* the soul 
out of her!” Emma rose, and, approaching the 
fence, leaned against it near the new grave. “Lave 
me here wi’ Judy just a bit!” said the child, im- 
ploringly. os y 

“Let her stay—please,” said Emma, “and I 
will see her safe home; you live, I suppose, in 
one of the shanties by the railroad ?” 

“Yes, bless ye, miss,” replied the woman, turn- 
ing suddenly at the sweet sound of Emma’s voice ; 


3 The Irish use fret for grieve. 
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and then, drawing near to her, she added, “keep 
your eye upon her, miss; I fears she’ll be after 
digging down to Judy ; they were as if they grew 
together, poor things, and no wonder, they, the 
last of their people. Mike, that same is my hus- 
band, miss, Mike and I are only ship acquaintance, - 
but we'll not send her out upon the wide world, 
though the Lord—blessed be his name !—has given 
us enough of our own. Anny, honey, when ye’ve 
done fretting, come home—-what’s gone is gone.” 

With this poor and common comfort, after drop- 
‘ping a courtesy to Emma, she took her way home; 
and Anny, believing herself alone, turned her face 
to the sods, and cried bitterly. ‘Oh, Judy, Judy !” 
she groaned, “I! cannot live without ye. Why 
can’t. I le quiet in here? If I were with ye I 
would content me—I would—I would ; but I am 
all alone ; father in the deep sea, and mammy, and 
Bobby, and you, Judy, buried up in the ground, and 
I never to see you more—never—never—never!” - 

So Emma sat down by the little girl, and put 
her arm over her. “ You will see them all again, 
my child,” she said; “the grave will give up its 
dead.” 

Anny looked up. She fixed her eye earnestly 
on her, stranger as she was. Emma’s compassion- 
ate voice had reached her heart. ‘The grave give 
back the dead!” she exclaimed’ then she laid her 
head down again, crying, “ No, no, they that die 
never come back again—never—never !” 

“But, my child, have you never read in the Bi- 
ble that they that die shall live again ?” en 

“ Miss ?” Pe. oe 

« God tells us so by his word written in the Bi- 
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ble” Anny did not answer; she did not seem to 
hear; her head was again down on the sods, and 
she was crying, and calling on Judy. Oh, don’t 
you hear me? oh, spake to me—spake one word 
—say but Anny! and I'll be quiet—I will—quiet 
as you are, Judy! Oh, she can’t hear me !” 

“There is One that hears and will answer you, 
my poor child, if she cannot.” 

«‘No, no, none of them hears; I have called 
them all, day and night; I cry, and none of them 
answers ; no, not mammy, that always heard when 
the life was in her.” * 

«“ Your Father in heaven, God, hears and pities 
you, my child.” 

« No, no, he does not hear me. Did not I cry 
to him? did not 1 beg him to leave me just only 
Judy? God forgive me—I can’t help it—and did 
he not take her from me just the like of the 
others 2” 

« But, my child, you must remember God’s ways 
are not as our ways.” Anny did not understand 
Emma Maxwell, but she felt that she pitied her, 
and she looked earnestly ather. “I say, my child, 
God’s ways are not as our ways,” she repeated ; 
“he chasteneth whom he loveth.” Still Anny 
did not understand. She had never heard the Bi- 
ble read and explained as the favoured children of 
our Sunday-schools hear it every week, and its 
language conveyed no idea to her mind. Emma 
might as well have spoken to her in Greek. She 
spoke plainer. “ You know there is a God?” 

“They say there is, miss.” 

“ You believe that he is good?” 

Anny shook her head. “If,” she replied, “he 
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had been so very good, would he have taken them 
all away; father, and mother, and poor little Bob- 
by, and, last of all, Judy ?” 

“But, my child, if you were sure it was for 
Judy’s good to die now ; if you were sure it was for 
the happiness of your parents and little Bobby 
that they were taken away from you, if you were 
sure, I say, then would you not feel that God was 
good ?” 

“T can’t say, miss,” replied Anny, rising up on 
her knees, and resting her arms on Emma’s lap. 

“If you could see that by their deaths you were 
to be made better and happier, then would you not 
feel that God is good?” 

“Happier! happier! that can’t be, miss.” 

“Oh, my child, ever since the world was made, 
people have felt that it was good for them to be 
afflicted. ‘There are hard hearts that are never 
softened till God sends death and takes away 
something that is dear to them; there are hearts 
that are never sofjened till they feel death coming 
upon themselves.’ 

“That’s true! that’s true! for old O’Leary it 
was that begged forgiveness of my poor father and 
mother—God rest them !—when he was dying, and 
gave us back the money for the cow he had seized 
for the rent. Yes, sure, God is good when he 
sends death to take off the wicked people like 
O’Leary.” 

“ And when he takes the good away from all the 
troubles of this world, Anny. God has made us to 
* live for ever. The time that we live in this world 
is but just the beginning of our lives. This is all 
we see, and we act as if this were all. Your friends 
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are living, Anny, just as much as they were when you 
could see them. ‘The soul cannot die. It is only 
the body that dies ; that is put down as we put off 
our clothes when we go to bed; but that part of 
you which thinks and feels, which loves, which 
remembers your parents, and hopes to meet them 
again, that part cannot die. We put the body in 
the ground, and we love to come to the place where 
it is laid, because it was in this body that the soul 
lived when we knew it; and we are told in the 
Bible that this body shall be rates up again.” 

“Then, sure, I shall see them again 2” 

“ Surely you will; and all, I hope, will be happy 
together.” ASR 
._ Judy looked for a few moments more tranquil, 

and she laid her head on Emma’s lap confidingly, 
as if she had known her all her life. But she soon 
heaved a deep sigh, and said, “ How can they 
come alive out of the ground again ?” 

“ How ?—that I can’t tell you, Anny; but He 
who created us can certainly make us live again. 
Did you never read the story of Lazarus ?” 

“‘T cannot read.” 

“Did you ever hear that Jesus raised Lazarus 
from the dead 2” 

“Sure, and Father Burke must have told me, 
but I don’t mind anything now but them that’s 
gone.” 

“ But do you not sometimes think of Jesus, our 
Lord and Saviour ?” 

“That would I,” she replied, taking from her 
bosom a crucifix, and kissing it, and faltering and 
blushing ; for, though Anny was very ignorant, her 
conscience reproached her for forgetting everything 
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but her losses. “Indeed, miss,” she added, “I 
have been so heart-full of trouble.” . 

“He who sent the troubles, my poor child, sent 
them as messengers to you, to tell you of His power, 
and His love, and to draw you near to Him.” 

‘Miss ?” said Anny, not at all understanding 
words that, to an instructed child, would have seemed 
very plain. 

“* Twill tell you the story of Lazarus, Anny; and, 
when you hear of the power and the love of God 
shown at his grave, you will feel more willing to 
trust your friends, though dead to you, to that 
power and love. 

“There is a place called Bethany, about two 
miles from Jerusalem, the city of the Jews. When 
Jesus was on earth there lived in this Bethany a 
family of three persons, two sisters and one brother, 
They were Jesus’s friends, and he loved them. 
When he was absent from them he knew that Laz- 
arus sickened and died, and he determined to go 
to Bethany. And when Martha, one of Lazarus’s 
sisters, heard that Jesus was coming, she went out 
and met him, and afterward came her sister Mary 
too. And both, knowing how many sick that no 
one else could cure Jesus had cured, said to him, 
‘If thou hadst been here my brother had not died ;’ 
and, though Lazarus had been four days in the 
grave, Martha had faith to believe that Jesus could 
restore him to life; for she said, ‘ Even now, what- 
ever thou shalt ask of God, God will give it 
thee.’ ” 

“Could he raise him from the dead—did he ?” 
asked Anny, eagerly. 
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“You shall hear. They went to the grave, and, 
while Jesus stood there, he wept.” 

“ And why did he so? Sure I would not fret if 
I could raise up Judy.” 

“Because you think only of yourself, Anny. 
Jesus thought of all the world. His heart was full 
of compassion, and he remembered those who, 
like you and I, had to be separated from those they 
best love, and, with bitter tears, lie down on their 
graves.” ; 

“Have you buried in the ground all your peo- 
le q y 
. “ All my own family, Anny.” 

“And yet ye said never a word of that, but spake 
the kind word to me.” 

“That is one of the lessons, Anny, God teaches 
us, by taking away our friends—how to feel for 
others, and how to speak the kind word they need. 
Jesus loved Lazarus as friend loves friend, and he 
felt how much those must suffer who are separated 
from their friends. But he had something to do 
as well as feel—so have we all, Anny. His work 
was to show forth the power of God, as the Bible 
says, to ‘bring life and immortality to light;’ to 
show, by raising Lazarus, to you, Anny, and to 
many, many, who, like you, ask ‘how the dead 
can come alive out of the ground again,’ that all 
things are possible to the power of God. His 
power is his glory, because it is used for the good 
of his creatures: Jesus says he had promised to 
show them the glory of God. When he had said 
that, he commanded Lazarus to come forth. And 
he came—the brother rose and stood before his 
sisters—the dead man was a living man again 
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among his friends. If Jesus stood here now, and 
told you he could raise your sister from the dead, 
would you believe him ?” 

“Sure would [.” 

“And do you not believe what he has told us, 
that all that are in their graves shall rise again ?” 

“Yes, I do believe it.” 

“ Then, Anny, when those are taken from us that 
we love, we should lay to heart this great truth, 
that we shall meet again. Instead of giving our- 
selves up to sorrow, we must try to use well every 
minute of this life that we feel to be so very short. 
We must try to make sisters and brothers of stran- 
gers, as Christ did, by loving them, and doing good 
to them. We must study the Bible, the word of 
God, and endeavour to feel and to do as that teaches 
us; if we do all this, it will be good for us that we 
have been afflicted.” 

After a pause of a few moments Anny said, 
while the tears ran down her cheeks, “Sure I feel 
better now while I’m thinking it’s God’s truth we 
shall all meet again; and I’ll do my endeavours to 
mind all ye’ve said to me—but—but—” 

“ But what, Anny 2” 

“Och! I fear I shall be after forgetting this 
same when there’s none to mind me of it—none to 
spake the good word to me, and many bad words 
is it 1 hear every day.” 

“ Are not the people you live with good people, 
Anny ?” 

“Truth are they—but not the like of you, miss. 
God forgive me that I should say so, for didn’t Katy 
O’Neil nurse my mot: and Robby, and Judy? 

H2 
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and does she not give me bread from the same loaf 
with her own childer ?” : 

“She must be very good and kind in her way, 
then, Anny, though she may not know how to teach 
you just as Ido. But, after all, the best teaching 
is good actions. ‘The Bible says, Anny, ‘be kind 
one to another ;’ but, if I were to repeat those words 
a hundred times, they would not sink so deep into 
your heart as Mrs. O’Neil’s kindness to you.” 

“ That’s truth, but—I love to hear ye spake the 
words ; and, if I could live with the like of you, I 
would not wish to be buried up in the grave wi? ~ 
Judy.” 

Emma’s heart was touched. She felt a great in- 
terest in the forlorn little stranger. When Emma 
had done one service to any person, she always felt 
a desire to do more. She thought of a plan for 
her; but, as it depended on others besides herself, 
she deemed it most prudent not to excite any ex- 
pectations, and she merely said, ‘“ You and I belong 
to one family. We are both orphans, and orphans 
aré God’s peculiar family. Come, now, I will walk 
down to Mrs. O’Neil’s with you, and next Sunday 
afternoon we will try to meet at Judy’s grave 
again.” 

Anny once more kissed the sods, and shed a fresh 
flood of tears; she then wiped her eyes, and, taking 
Emma’s offered hand, returned to the shanty with 
a far less lonely feeling than she had come from 
it. Emma had never before seen the inside of a 
shanty ; and, though she was well acquainted with 
the poorest abodes of our native people, she was 
astonished to see so many human beings hale and 
thriving in such a habitation. There was no table, 
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no chair save one broken one; boards fixed on 
blocks served to eat and sit on. On her first sur- 
vey Emma concluded there was no bed, but a 
second view led her to believe that a heap of rub- 
bish in one corner of the apartment had served 
as a bed, and that there poor Judy had died. In 
an opposite corner lay a bushel of potatoes. A 
junk of pork and half a newly-killed calf hung 
beside the door, while a bountiful mess was fry- 
ing, and Dame O’Neil was stirring up a cake to 
bake before the fire. She first perceived the ap- 
proach of Anny with her new friend. “Be quiet, 

Mike, and hold your tongues, men, will ye?” she 
said, to her husband and some half dozen men, 
who, with a jug of liquor beside them, were all 
talking in the same breath, “the lady is coming 
with Anny Ryan. Och, Rose, take the babby’s 
hands out of the molasses. Biddy, move aside the 
pan of milk that bars the door, will ye? The Lord 
above bless ye, miss,” to Emma; “ye’ve had trouble 
enough with her ?” 

- “Oh no,” replied Emma, entering quietly, and 
accepting with a kind look of acknowledgment 
the seat offered her; ‘ Anny is trying her best to 
feel and act right, and that’s all we can any of us 
do, Mrs. O’Neil.” 

“ That’s true, indeed, in trouble and out of it.” 

“She tells me, Mrs. O’Neil, that you have been 
very kind to her and hers, and now she’ll find it 
a comfort to do for you.” 

“Lord help the poor child, miss, if she'll stop 
fretting it’s all Task of her. She’s always ready 
todo little jobs for me; it’s enough I have to do, 
my oldest being boys—make a bow to the lady, 
Pat—and no help like to me.” . 
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“ But rather a hinderance, I should think, Mrs. 
O’Neil. Here’s a school for boys near you, kept 
by a very good young man, where you can send 
those two little boys for twenty-five cents a week.” 

“Do you hear, Mike ?” asked Katy O'Neil. 

“ And where’s the twenty-five cents to come 
from?” answered Mike, “when we are all fed the 
week through, six of us, besides Anny Ryan, that 
shall have her full male if the little reg’lars go 
starved.” 

‘Oh, there is no starving in this land, my good 
friend, for the family of a stout working man with 
a busy wife at home. But the mind must be fed 
as well as the body, or it will not thrive and grow. 
These are bright-looking boys of yours. ‘They 
will soon learn to read, write, and keep accounts, 
if you will give them a chance. Is there nothing 
for which you spend twenty-five cents a week that 
you can as well do without ?” 

“It’s the liquor you mane, miss,” said Mike, 
touching the jug with his foot; “troth, it’s not I 
that cares for it; but, when the other boys drink, I 
must do my part.” 

“ Perhaps the other boys have no children, and 
they cannot have the pleasure you will have in 
giving up drink for the good of your children. I 
see you love those little fellows—I see it by the 
way they hang round you; and there, the baby, as 
if to make my words good, is stretching out his 
arms to you. Surely, surely, Mr. O’Neil, those 
that have children to play with when they come 
in from their work don’t need a drink to cheer 
them.” 

‘“ And that’s true, miss.” © 
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‘And then, when Sunday comes, it’s good to 
have a store of pleasant thoughts; and what can 
be pleasanter than thinking that, instead of drink- 
ing up the money you have worked hard for, you 
have been laying it up, as it were, in these little 
boys’ heads and hearts, to make them richer for 
this world ; and, it may be, Mr. O’Neil, for the world 
to come. And, besides, ought you not to do this 
to show your gratitude to Him who gave you your 
children ?—his very best gifts.” 

“Thank you, miss, thank you,” replied O’Neil, 
stroking his boys’ heads and looking down, much 
pleased with Emma’s proposition, but not quite 
prepared to accede to it. 

“ Good-night to you all,” said Emma, and “ good- 
night to you, Anny. Don’t put your apron to your 
eyes again, my child; I will be sure to come and 
see you before many days, and then, Mrs. O’Neil, 
you can give me your husband’s answer. Per- 
haps,” she added, looking at O’Neil’s companions, 
“some of your friends, whose families are not yet 
here, may have children they would like to send 
to the school.” 

“JT thank ye, miss,” said one. “And ye’ll be as 
sure to find children where there is a shanty, as 
bees where there’s a hive,” said another. Anny 
followed to the door. “How many days will it 
be?” she asked. ’ ; 

“Very, very few, and do not forget our talk at 
Judy’s grave.” 

“Forget! Ill forget everything else, and mind 
nothing but Judy, and all ye said about her ;” and 
she kissed Emma’s gown as she stepped from the 
door, and, murmuring prayers and blessings, sunk 
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down on the ground, and neither moved foot nor 
eye till Emma turned the road that led up the hill 
and was quite out of sight. As soon as she was 
out of hearing, one of the men within said, “'lhere’s 
not many the like of that young woman.” “Her 
heart’s blood is as warm as if she were born at 
_ home in old Ireland,” said another. “And did 
not she plade for my stranger boys as if they 
were her own people’s children?” asked Mike 
O'Neil. 

“Troth did she,” answeréd his wife, who, by 
this time, was setting a smoking supper on the 
board; “and, if you’ll take my mind, Mike, and all 
of you, it’s just this: We’ll get a blessing to us if 
we listen to what she said, for she spake for us 
and our children, and not for herself, and by that 
same we may know the word came from above ; 
and, I ask ye, does she not look fit to send of the 
Almighty’s errands, so innocent and feeling-like, 
for others, mind ye, and not for herself ?” 
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(PART SECOND.) 


“100K NOT EVERY MAN ON HIS OWN THINGS, BUT 
EVERY MAN ALSO ON THE THINGS OF OTHERS.” 


Prruars some of my young readers would like 
to know what plan it was Emma Maxwell had in 
her head for the poor little orphan stranger, Anny 
Ryan. 

Sunday evening, through the country parts of 
New-England, is generally appropriated to quiet 
social pleasures; and, the evening that followed 
Emma’s interview with the O’Neils, there being a 
fine moonlight, Emma’s uncle proposed a drive 
down to Vernon village to call on some of their 
friends. Emma said this was just what she want- 
ed very much to do; and when she returned, her 
aunt Huntly, who knew her object in going to the 
village had been to find a place for Anny, asked, 
“ Well, what luck, Emma? was Mrs. Bement at 
home 2?” 

“Yes, aunt; but Mrs. Bement says she finds it 
cheapest, in the long run, to have grown-up help.” 

“‘ Well, that’s a reason I should expect from the 
richest woman in the village. And Mrs. Brown?” 

“Mrs, Brown says she has had so many little 
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girls, and their mothers and friends are always in- 
terfering, that she is tired of it. I acknowledged 
this was a reasonable objection, and said I thought 
it very wrong for mothers and friends to interfere 
where a girl had a good place ; ‘ But,’ said I, ¢ this 
poor child has neither mother nor friends.’ ‘ Oh, 
then,’ she said, ‘that was reason enough for not 
taking her, for what could she do with her in case 
she got sick, or she did not like her,’ &c., &c. So 
I went to Mrs. Allen’s. Mrs. Allen said she did 
not think it a good plan, with her large family of 
children, to take one into the kitchen. I told her 
I thought it gave an opportunity for the cultivation 
of many virtues that could only be brought out by 
such circumstances. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘she had 
plenty of opportunities now, and I must excuse her, 
but she could not think of it.’ So on I went to 
Mrs. Rawley’s, who, as she has no children, I 
hoped would be glad to shelter this poor lone thing. 
But no; ‘'There’s nobody but my husband and I,’ 
she said, ‘and we love to live just so, and it is a 
great chore to bring up a child as she should be.’ 
I ventured to say it was a great happiness too, but 
she answered that I did not know anything about 
the troubles of housekeeping; so I left her, and 
went to Mrs. Tyler’s. Mrs. Tyler said there was 
not any profit in taking a child; ‘ You know, Miss 
Emma,’ she said, ‘we took Justyn Hill at your re- 
quest, and he broke and destroyed, in three months, 
what would pay half the wages of a man.” 

“T hope you stopped there, Emma.” 

“No; I applied to Mrs. Hall. She, too, made 
an excuse of poor Justyn, and half reproached me 
with having induced her to take him. I ventured, 
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as she is a professor of religion, to say that we 
should not be wearied in well doing; but she said 
she had set her foot down never to undertake with 
another child.” 

“ And we all know, Emma, if Mrs. Hall sets her 
foot down, she won’t take it up even for an angel’s 
bidding. I suppose you have quite given up?” 

“Not quite, aunt.” Emma fixed her eyes on 
her aunt with a look she half understood. 

“ You surely, Emma, can’t expect—” 

“ No, aunt, not expect, but hope”—-Emma paused 
and blushed, and was afraid to proceed, lest her 
hopes should vanish. 

Mrs. Huntly, on whom her trembling ndattg des 
pended, was a good woman ; but there are different 
kinds and degrees of goodness, and hers was infe- 
rior to Emma’s. She was a good wife and good 
mother ; but, quite taken up with the prosperity and 
happiness of her own family, she would have per- 
ceived no duty beyond it but for Emma, who saw 
‘a brother and a sister in every needy member of 
the human family. Two years before, Emma had 
persuaded her to take Caroline Hill into her fam- 
ily. Caroline was one of Emma’s Sunday-schol- 
ars. Emma saw she had good faculties. She 
had the misery of having bad parents, and had 
been dreadfully neglected. Emma believed she 
might be reclaimed, and succeeded in inducing her 
aunt to make the experiment, by setting before her 
the happiness of saving a young creature from de- 
struction, and making her a useful member of so- 
ciety. “We are all,” Emma said, 
sense, God’s shepherds, and bound to Took after 
the wanderers from the flock.” 
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Caroline, in Mrs. Huntly’s virtuous and orderly 
family, had improved rapidly ; but one fault she 
had, that neither _Emma’s admonitions nor her ex- 
ample had yet cured. She was selfish. Selfish- 
ness checks the growth of every virtue, and casts 
a shade over every charm. She became industri- 
ous, efficient, good-mannerly, and orderly ; but no 
one warmly loved her, and reason enough it was 
that she was selfish. “Some are naturally so,” 
thought Emma, who always tried to find a reason 
to palliate every one’s faults, “ and poor Caroline 
has been so used to scrambling for everything she 
got, in a disorderly and stinted family, that it will 
take a great while for her to learn not to think first 
and chiefly for herself.”. Miss Emma waited pa- 
tiently “a great while,” and then she concluded 
that nothing but the grace of God implanted im 
Caroline’s heart would make her imitate Christ’s 
example, and seek first the good of others, or, rath- 
er, make her own depend on that of others. But 
we return to the conversation. ‘‘ You cannot sure- 
ly hope, Emma, that I will take another child into 
our house. If there were no other objection, Car- 
oline Hill is not a girl ever to get on peaceably 
with another child—she is so selfish.” 

“ Aunt, I think nothing would do Caroline so 
much good as being obliged to give up, and having 
the example of a good, generous-tempered child.” 

“Oh, Emma, you always see some encourage- 
ment for trying to do good; but, my dear, there is 
‘no usesin talking about this ; I can’t think of un- 
raking ; in justice to my own children, Emma, 
we ought not to take another child to support, and 
your uncle would think so too.” 
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‘© And so do I think, aunt. You have only 
guessed my plan, you have not heard it all. My 
school pays all my expenses, and gives me fifty 
dollars a year to lay aside—I am growing rich, 
aunt. Besides my school, the odd jobs of tailoring 
I do (oh how many times I have thanked you for 
teaching me this business!) bring me in enough 
to supply all my little wants.” The most pressing 
of Emma’s wants was the want to supply others. 
** Now I can pay Anny Ryan’s board, and clothe 
her. This, to be sure, is nothing in comparison 
of your trouble ; but I know, aunt, you will feel 
paid for that if we make good housewives and 
good sempstresses of these two girls. ‘They can 
work in the house and go to school alternately. 
You will teach them housework, and [I will teach 
them sewing and tailoring. Will you consider of 
it, and talk with uncle about it?” . 

“Uncle” was the kindest of men, Mrs. Huntly 
the most reasonable of women; and Emma had 
leave on Monday morning to go down to the 
O’Neils, and fetch home Anny Ryan. Emma 
went early, desirous to ascertain in season O’Neil’s 
decision in relation to his boys. Katy O’Neil met 
her with a disturbed and perplexed countenance. 
“Tt’s Mike that’s freely consented, with many 
thanks to you, miss,” she said, “and now it’s the 
boys that’s bothering. Johnny says the Yankee 
boys will laugh at him because he has yet never a 
hat to his head, and poor Pat’s coat is down to his 
heels quite, being gived to him by a lady that took 
pity on him, he having none. I tell themthey are 
foolish and wicked besides; but you know, miss, it 
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takes a stouter heart than a child’s to bide being 
laughed at.” 

“The laughers are the most foolish and wicked,” 
replied Emma; “and, as soon as they learn to feel 
for others, they will leave off laughing. Patrick, 
don’t you wish to learn to read?” Pat hung down 
his head bashfully, and muttered a “ Yes, miss.” 
“And if you had the money, Patrick, how much 
would you be willing to pay for it ?” 

“Nor Pat nor myself is it,” spoke up little John- 
ny, a far brighter boy than his brother, “ that will 
ever own the money it’s worth.” 

“ Then, surely, it is worth bearing being laughed 
at?” 

“But it’s not we will bear it—we’ll tache ’em 
to laugh!” And Johnny doubled his fist, to show 
how the lesson was to be given. 

“Ah, Johnny, my friend, we allow no such 
teaching here. Boys that fight out their little 
quarrels will choose Lynch law when they are 
men. Ifa boy injures you, you must try and make 
him your friend, and then he will never injure you 
again.” v 

“ But sure, miss, I should flog him first, and 
make him my friend after.” 

‘No, no, Johnny, the flogging makes an easy 
job a very hard one; but we will talk of this some 
other time. Now go with me to Mrs. Norton’s, 
who lives in the white house on the hillside; if 
you will work in her garden to-day, she will give 
you an old cap of her boy’s.” 

«“ Thank the lady,” said Katy O'Neil, “and tell 
her sure you'll do it.” Johnny looked pleased and 
grateful, the best thanks Miss Emma could have. 
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Now, Patrick,” she said, “ try on your coat, and I 

will see what can be done with it.” Pat put it on, 
and a droll figure he was. The collar reached the 
crown of his head, his hands were buried in the 
sleeves, and the skirts almost touched his heels. 
His mother laughed, Johnny shouted, and even 
Miss Emma smiled. But this did not anger Pat- 
rick. He felt, though he could not have explained it, 
the difference between a laugh of sympathy and a 
laugh of derision. “I do not much wonder, Pat- 
rick,” said Emma, “that you do not wish to wear this 
to school, but it is an easy matter for me to make 
it fit you. IfI give you my time you must pay me 
with yours. Time is money, you know—almost 
all the money we have at Mill-hill. I have a bun- 
dle to be carried two miles from here. If you will 
carry it I will alter your coat.” Patrick joyfully 
acceded to the proposal. ‘“ You see, Mrs. O’Neil,” 
continued Emma, “ time may be turned into money. 
‘To be sure there must be labour too—we must put 
a stamp on money, you know, or it will not pass.” 

‘*‘ Sure, and it’s truth, miss. Where we can get 
plenty of work it is so. Well, it’s good to be 
lJarned; Mike nor me never would have thought of 
that, and I feel the richer already for thinking of 
a? 

While this conversation was going on, Anny 
Ryan, who, at Emma’s approach to the shanty, 
had been the first to see and spring forward, began 
to fear she was overlooked. She retreated, step 
by step, till she sunk down on the floor behind a 
‘big chest, and covered her face with her apron to 
hide her tears. But Anny was mistaken ; and never 
did any face change mer completely than hers 
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when Emma, taking her hand, announced her plan 
for her, and obtained Katy O’Neil’s prompt acqui- 
escence. A happier child there never was than 
Anny Ryan. Severed from all her own people, 
she clung to Emma as a creeping plant that has 
been torn away from its support, and lies ready to 
die on the ground; when some kind hand raises and 
props it, it stretches out its tendrils, and clings to 
its new supporter as lovingly as if it had first grown 
there. 

“I wonder if Irish Anny is to sleep with me 2” 
asked Caroline, the first night of Anny’s coming to 
Mrs. Huntly’s. 

“Before I answer you,” replied Emma, “I beg 
you not to call her Jrish Anny again. She is not 
the worse for being Irish, and you should not use 
the word as if she were. Yes, you are to sleep 
with Anny. Why do you look so dissatisfied? is 
she not clean?” 4 

“For once in her life, I suppose she is—any- 
body might be clean if Miss Emma washed them 
in a tub of warm water, and dressed them in new 
clothes from head to foot!” 

“ Oh, Caroline, don’t you remember when I did 
the very same thing for you? and don’t you remem- 
ber the fable you learned, only last Sunday, about 
the butterfly that forgot it had been a worm?” 

Caroline hung her head. She was thoroughly 
ashamed; but she was not ashamed an ‘hour after, 
when Mrs. Huntly, who had been baking, gave 
each of the girls a cake, to say to Anny, “It’s just 
half as big as I commonly have; that will be al- 
ways the way now; I shall have just half I used 
to have of everything!” Nor was she ashamed, 
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when she undressed, to throw herself into the mid- 
dle of the bed; and when Anny, quite at a loss, 
asked, ‘‘ Which side shall I sleep?” she was not 
ashamed to answer, “It’s all one to me—I’ve got 
the place I always have.” 

Anny thought of Judy, and how they had slept 
lovingly in one another’s arms; and, as she laid 
herself down on the very edge of the bed, she 
thought, ““ Would not the cold bare earth be softer 
and warmer with Judy’s arm about me, than this 
feather bed and blankets? Oh, it’s hard lying be- 
side one that seems to have no love, but rather hate, 
to me—to me that never did harm to her or hers. 
God forgive her! and God forgive my murmuring 
when he has covered my head with the same roof 
that’s over Miss Emma’s !” 

Thus, Anny’s good feelings naturally turning from 
what was hard to what was merciful in her lot, 
she brushed off the tears that Caroline’s unkindness 
had called to her eyes, and soon fell into a sweet 
sleep, from which she was awakened by Caroline’s 
tossing and groans. In reply to Anny’s question 
of “ What ails ye?” she said, « My head is aching 
so, and I am so hot and thirsty !” 

“It’s a cup of cold water you are wanting, and - 
sure will I fetch it for you.” 

“If you just would, Anny—I’ll do as much for 
you; but maybe you are afraid to go out at night,” 
she added, touched by Anny’s alacrity. 

« Afraid! have not I gone afar into the wood to 
bring cold water from the spring for poor Judy, 
when there were neither moon nor stars, let alone 
the sun, that never shines at night when it’s want- 
ed!” 
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“ What should I have done if she had not slept 
with me?” thought Caroline: Anny soon returned 
with the water ; and, while the feverish girl was ea- 
gerly swallowing it, she took something from her 
drawer, and saying, “I'll be here in a crack,” she 
again ran down stairs. When she returned, Caro- 
line saw, by the light of the full moon, that her 
face was full of meaning. “ Did anything scare 
you 2” she asked. - 

“No, no; wait abit, and I'll tell you.” Anny went 
to the window, and stood there for a minute gazing 
out, and then, as if relieved, she drew a long breath, 
and said, “ He has turned the corner, poor lad! it’s 
my heart that always aches for them that’s afraid 
of daylight.” Poor Anny, she remembered seeing 
her own kindred at home driven by poverty and 
oppression to deeds that made them steal about at 
night to hide from the eye of justice. You must 
know, Caroline,” she said, returning to the bedside, 
“that, just as I was filling the cup for ye, a lad 
taller than you started out from behind the house, 
and asked for something to eat. Och! he looked 
famished, and ghostlike, and awful!” 

** Did not you scream 2” 

“ And what for would I be after screaming? He 
signed to me to be quiet with his finger on his lip ; 
he was as white as the sheet over ye, and his voice 
shook like a whipped child’s. He said he was 
drinking from the bucket when he heard me com- 
ing, and he begged for just a morsel to eat, and I 
told him would he stay a bit? Good luck it was 
for him that I saved the cake she gave me to fetch 
to Biddy O’Neil, for I did not know where in the 
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house to look for food, let alone that I would not 
take it without lave.” 

* Did you bolt the door while you came up for 
the cake? My cloak hangs just inside.” 

“ Och! Car’line, you would never be after think- 
ing of your cloak if ye’d seen him, he looked so 
eaten up with trouble. I asked him was he sick. 
He shook his head, and the tears came. I asked 
him was it his people were all dead; and he an- 
swered would I tell him where the Hills lived 
now.” 

“ The Hills !” echoed Caroline. 

«“ Sure it was the Hills; but when I told him I 
was a stranger here, and knew nobody, but I would 
ask her that was sleeping with me, he shook his 
head again, and thanked me, and turned away.” 

Caroline rose and leaned on her elbow; ‘* What 
coloured hair had he ?” she asked. 

* Black—black as yours, and curled like yours, 
but matted like.” 

Caroline sunk back on her pillow and groaned. 
After a short silence she said, “‘ Come, Anny, jump 
into bed; you shall have a fair half this time; and 
please say nothing of having been up in the night. 
Mrs. Huntly will say I brought the sickness on 
myself, for I ate a hearty supper of cucumbers 
and cheese, and so on, and afterward the hot cake 
—that it was that sickened me.” 

«Not that same was it, Car’line, honey? My 
mother always told Judy and me, if we got a sweet 
bit, and did not share it, it was bad luck. It was 
not sharing the cake that made it heavy on your 
stomach, Car’line.” By how many little obscure 
rills are the waters of life distributed ! 
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Caroline slept off her fever. When she rose 
she again begged Anny to say nothing of it, and 
by no means to let out a word of the meeting at the 
well, even to Miss Emma. All day Caroline ap- 
peared sad, fluttered, and anxious. She was often 
at the window looking down the road ; if any one . 
knocked at the outer door, she started, and her col- 
our changed. Nothing, however, extraordinary 
happened, and the next day and the next came and 
went as usual at the Huntlys, all performing their 
tasks with order and fidelity. Still some time 
elapsed before Caroline recovered her usual tran- 
quillity. She had good reason for anxiety. Car- 
oline had a brother Justyn some two years older 
than herself. His parents suffered him to loiter 
about, sometimes doing a hard day’s work with his 
father, and the next day swinging on the gate, or 
doing little odd jobs that unfitted him for regular 
_ employment. Emma Maxwell interested herself 
for him, and, after convincing his parents of the 
importance of getting a place fer him, she procured 
one. His temper was good, and his disposition 
kind; but his bad habits soon exhausted his em- 
ployer’s patience, and Emma had to look for a 
new place for him. Again and again this hap- 
pened ; and at last, when he was well placed with 
some good old people, who kindly bore with his 
faults in the hope of curing them, he became dis- 
satisfied, and accepted an offer of employment in 
the western part of the State of New-York. He 
had been‘heard from repeatedly, but he was always 
changing places, and, of course, never going ahead. 
Caroline was almost sure that the person at the 
well was her brother Justyn. She feared he had 
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been guilty of something that made concealment 
important to him. Her conscience bade her go 
home, and inquire into the trouble in which her 
family might be; but Caroline was too selfish to 
obey that law, “ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 
Her family was the poorest and lowest in Vernon. 
Her condition was now much elevated above theirs, 
and, instead of trying to raise them, instead of ma- 
king the favours she had received “ go round,” she 
shunned her parents, brothers, and sisters ; she 
could not bear to be reminded that they were hers. 
There is too much of this selfish pride among us. 
It is unchristian everywhere ; in our land, where 
the only real distinctions are knowledge and good- 
ness, it is a mark of ignorance and silliness for the’ 
girl that works in her own father’s house to keep 
aloof from the respectable domestic that performs 
the same labour in another man’s; for the factory 
girl or the tailor’s apprentice to pass her old ac- 
quaintance and schoolmate on the other side. The 
one spins or sews, and the other sweeps, or, per- 
haps, cooks and washes for her living. But most 
of all disgraceful is it when the duties imposed by 
Him who has set us in families are violated, and 
pride and selfishness sunder what God hath joined 
together. 

But to return to Caroline: after the practical 
lesson she had from Anny on the night of her ill- 
ness, she was for some days far more amiable. 
It was not long, however, before she returned to 
her usual selfish ways. ‘* Why can’t Anny sweep 
the dwelling-room ?” she would say ; “1 can’t bear 
to leave my sewing.” ‘I should think Anny 
aight clean the knives; it is such hateful work,” 
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« That’s my place, Anny” (if Anny by any chance 
gotthe pleasantest seat in Miss Emma’s workroom) ; 
«] always sit there.” “ Miss Emma, mayn’t Anny 
bite off her threads; I don’t want her to use my 
scissors?” “I don’t think it’s fair for Anny to go 
down to O’Neil’s, and leave me all the chores to 
do.” “I don’t see why Anny need to have half 
the drawers; she has not half so many clothes as 
I have ;” and once when she muttered, “I have not 
had a real big bit of pie since Anny came here,” 
Emma Maxwell said, “ Mrs. Huntly, be kind enough 
to give Caroline a larger piece than any one else, 
and I will share mine with Anny !” 

Caroline’s selfishnees, of course, greatly aug- 
mented the trouble of having the two girls in the 
family; and, if Mrs. Huntly had not taken them 
more for their good than her own, she would cer- 
tainly have dismissed one of them ; but Mrs. Huntly 
was acting with a religious purpose, and she was 
forbearing; and there was no exhausting Emma 
Maxwell’s patience in wisdom and well-doing. 
My young friends, imitate her example—imitate 
the sweet temper and generosity of little Anny 
Ryan, and you will realize how much better it is 
to cure the faults of others than to punish them ! 

The month of June came; in our northern coun- 
try the loveliest month of all the year. The In- 
dians called it by a word which signified, in their 
language, the month of flowers ; because, in this 
month, most wild flowers are in bloom. It was 
strawberry time ; and on Saturday the children of 
Mill-hill were going out to gather strawberries ; 
some for their own families, some to sell. Mrs. 
Huntly promised our little girls they should have 
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half they picked to dispose of.as they liked. A 
happy troop they set forth; a dozen girls from six 
to fourteen. Every one was in good humour; the 
weather was as fine as could be, neither too hot 
nor too cold; and Doctor Partridge, so fortunate a 
weather-guesser that the good people of Vernon 
held him for more than half a prophet upon this 
most hidden of all mysteries—the doctor had as- 
sured them there would be no shower that day. 
Most of the company were strangers to Anny Ryan 
when they set out; but children soon make ac- 
quaintance ; and her frank, pleasant ways quickly 
ripened acquaintance to friendship. Her brogue, 
too—she was the first Irish person that some of 
them had ever seen—amused them, but not one of 
them noticed it in a way to hurt her feelings,’ 
This was owing, in great part, to Emma Maxwell’s 
Sunday teachings ; for the children of Mill-hill were 
like other children, and would have been very apt 
to do carelessly what they would have condemned 
upon reflection. Itwas Emma that taught them to 
reflect before they acted; to respect the feelings 
of others; and led them to observe, by their own 
experience, how trying it was to be laughed at, to 
feel it to be wrong to laugh at others. So, though 
they could not help smiling at Anny’s brogue, 
they looked straight forward, or looked down, and 
did not exchange glances and shout, as children 
generally do on such occasions. On they went, 
talking, laughing, and singing; scrambling over 
fences, and picking their way around the edges of 
ploughed fields; now stopping to pin up a rent 
frock, and now to drink from a crystal brook that 
gurgled beside their aga over the mossy stones. 
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Long were they in coming to the strawberry field; 
but, when there, it rung with exclamations of “ Oh, 
how thick they are!” “ How big they are!” “ How 
ripe they are!” ‘Come here, girls, there’s lots 
of them here!” ‘Come here, will ye, all ?” cries 
Anny; “this same is as red with ’em as Mrs. 
O’Neil’s cloak !” 

“Oh dear!” exclaims little Sally Lyn, the least 
of the flock, “I have spilt all mine!” 

“‘ Never care for that,” replied Anny ; “ come by 
me, will ye, and I’ll soon fill it as full as ye had it, 
for it’s you ean’t pick with the like of us.” 

“Let’s all throw a handful into little Sally’s 
basket,” said Mary Fox, incited by Anny’s example, 
and all eagerly joined excepting Caroline, who, 
from the first, had gone apart from the rest, and 
who had taken very good care to give no one warn- 
ing when she found plentiful spots. It was true, 
she had the pleasure of filling her basket before 
the rest, and with finer strawberries; but was that 
worth the pleasure of the others? was it worth 
those merry shouts that came from the little com- 
pany? was it worth the pleasure that sparkled from 
little Sally Lyn’s eyes as she saw her basket quick- 
ly filled, by willing hands, fuller than when she had 
spilt it? 

“« Love thyself last,” said once a great man, who 
was ruined by grasping at too large a portion of 
the good things of this world. Rather say, in the 
words of our blessed lawgiver, Jesus, “Love thy 
brother as thyself,” and then we shall be sure of 
the greatest happiness to each and all. 

‘“* My basket is full!” cried one; “And mine!” 
‘And mine!” cried others. “All are full but 
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mine,” said, sorrowfully, little Betsy Barton, who 
had lost the use of two fingers. Half a dozen 
voices at the same moment proposed joining and 
filling Betsy’s; and even Caroline, who, with her 
basket heaping full, had been for some time waiting 
for her companions, assisted at this good work. 
Now they all proceeded homeward, till, passing 
along the brow of a certain hill, they perceived, 
skirting the woods above them, clusters of pink 
and white laurel, looking most tempting amid their 
polished green leaves. 

It was proposed, and immediately acceded to, 
that they should set down their baskets and run up 
the hill for some laurels. They were returning, 
each with a bunch of these peerless flowers, when 
one in advance of the rest screamed out, * Oh 
there’s one of our baskets turned over, and the 
strawberries all spilled.” 

“T am sure,” cried Caroline, “it is not mine, 
for I put mine in the best place !” 

«Oh, I guess it’s mine!” and “TI am afraid it’s 
mine!” and “I know it’s mine!” came from the 
alarmed flock. ‘Now, stop all a bit, will ye?” 
said Anny Ryan; ‘“let’s every one promise the 
rest we'll fill the spilt basket, and then nobody 
loses, ye see, don’t ye 2?” 

“'That’s Irish arithmetic!” cried Caroline; “I 
see very plain-that, in your way, instead of one lo- 
sing, all would lose. No, no, I’ll not agree to that 
—it would not be fair, for my strawberries are the 
largest and ripest.” . 

“The rest of us are agreed,” said one of the 
girls, “and you, Caroline, will be the only loser; 
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for Miss Emma says, what we give away is a 
treasure laid up in Heaven.” : 

“A mighty treasure to lay up in Heaven,” replied 
Caroline, tauntingly, ‘a few strawberries !” 

“Ah, but, Caroline, Miss Emma says it is the 
feeling of the giver that makes the gift a treasure.” 
Thus, not most harmoniously, they proceeded ea- 
gerly on to ascertain whose was the upset basket, 
and behold, it was Caroline’s! The children exchan- 
ged smiles ; they could not help it; and one or two 
murmured, “ Good enough for her!” but when Car- 
oline burst into tears of mortification and disappoint- 
ment their hearts were touched; and while some 
were suggesting how the accident could have hap- 
pened, others assisted in gathering up such as were’ 
uninjured, and all stood ready to fill the basket from 
their full ones. This done, Anny Ryan good-hu- 
mouredly shook up hers, saying, “ It’s only making 
them lie a bit lighter, girls, and the basket is as 
full as it was before.” 

“Trish arithmetic is best, after all, I think; don’t 
you, Caroline?” asked little Sally Lyn. Caroline 
felt thoroughly ashamed, but she could not say so. 
Confession of a fault is most healing to the wounds 
of a generous mind, but most difficult to such a tem- 
per as Caroline’s. She was, however, profiting by 
the hard lesson she had received; and though, in 
reply to Sally Lyn’s home question, she only mur- 
mured a half audible “ Yes,” she was secretly re- 
solving to perform a deferred duty. They came 
to a lane that turned from their road. Caroline 
passed into it without being perceived by her com- 
panions. She checked herself; and, thinking they 
must miss her, she called out, “I am going home 
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this way, girls, and—and—” it cost her an effort, 
but she did add, “thank you, girls, all of you. ” 
She pursued her way lighter-hearted for even this 
acknowledgment. 

“Was ever anybody served so right as she was, 
to have the unlucky basket?” asked one of the 
troop when Caroline was out Wicaciuy. 

“Oh! but we should not be after remembering 
that Same now she has thanked us,” replied Anny 
Ryan. 

Caroline soon turned off the main road, and, get- 
ting through some bars, went along a steril field 

and a bit of woods, and came to a miserable hut, 
such as the virtuous poor in our country are seldom 
found in. As she approached the door she slack- 
ened her steps, she trembled. She stopped and 
listened, but she heard nothing to confirm or dissi- 
pate her anxieties. There were children brawling 
within, but that was a common sound in that disor- 
derly dwelling. She did not hear the whining voice 
of her mother, nor the hoarse tones of her father. 

“« What a fool I am to feel so,” thought she ; “ it 
could not have been Justyn; and, if it was, I don’t 
believe he is here!” So she plucked up courage 
and proceeded. When she opened the door she 
found children only ; a little girl, some two years 
old, was amusing herself scouring the floor with 
greasy dish-water she had poured over it; and 
two boys, begrimed from head to foot, were lust- 
ily fighting for a brass button. “Oh! Car’y, are 
you here?” exclaimed one; “won’t you make 
Jem give me my button ?” 

“T say it an’t Jem’s, it’s mine!” retorted his an- 
tagonist, 
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“‘Stop, boys—pray stop, and tell “me where ) 


mother is ?” ‘ ee 

«Well, make Jem give me my button, the: 

“Do give it to him, Jem.” +. 

“TI say it an’t his; and, besides, he don’t know 
where mother is more than I do.” e 

“You don’t know where mother is, Jem?” 

‘«¢ No—I don’t know nor don’t care.” ; 

“Where is father?” ‘The boys’ quarrel now 
abated... They saw Caroline looked alarmed, and 
they caught something of her feeling. “ Father 
has been gone this ever so many days,” replied 
Jem, “and I hope he never will come back, for 
he eats up everything, and don’t leave nothing.” 

‘But mother—has she been gone long?” + 

““No—she keeps a going. She has been want- 
ing me to go for you; and Sam and I did go as far 
as the bars yesterday, and Sam would not go any 
farther, and I did not want to go alone; and when 
we came back mother flogged us, and then I would 
not go. Mother went down this morning to get 
some of Reuben Platt’s folks to go, but they were 
all gone away. Come, give us some of your straw- 
berries—mother picked some in a pint bowl, but 
she would not give us any—she carried them all 
off with her.” 

‘‘ Neither can I give you any, boys, for they are 
half Mrs. Huntly’s, and they are not yet meas- 
ured.” 

“ Well, if you won’t give, we can take,” rejoined 
Jem, and he and Sam at the same moment grabbed 
a handful. ‘The little girl on the floor now for 
the first time looked up from her seemingly fas- 
cinating employment, and demanded a share; and 
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when Caroline turned her off with two or three, 
“. ghee the basket, and came very near empty- 






ing it upon the filthy floor. It was from such a 
scene,’such a family as this, that Carolme had 
been rescued by Emma. Did she not imitate her 
Master in going about to seek and to save that 
was lost? And did she not well in pa- 
tiently bearing with faults that had been deeply 
fixed in Caroline’s character, in this sad school ? 

Caroline was at a loss what to do. Night was 
near, and she had more than two miles to go to Mrs. 
Huntly’s. Still it seemed to her impossible to re- 
turn without seeing her mother. All that she had 
heard from the boys had increased her anxieties, 
and she felt very sure that some dreadful evil had 
happened to her family. “Oh, pray hush, chil- 
dren!” she would say, and then go to the door and 
look wistfully out; and then, sighing, exclaim again 
and again, “I wish mother would come!” ‘The 
children did become more quiet, and seemed, in a 
degree, to partake her feelings; and Jem said, “I 
wish, too, mother would come, for Alvy Hubbard 
has been here, and left a newspaper for her, and 
says she must read the place he has marked round 
with black—there it is, Car’y—you can look at it.” 

Caroline took the paper carelessly, and turned to 
the marked paragraph; but her eye was soon fixed, 
and her heart throbbed as she read what follows 
from the “ Lemonville Star.” 

“Tt is our painful duty to record an event that 
has filled the inhabitants of this town with grief 
and dismay. The hotel was robbed and burnt 
last night by two wretches in the employ of Mr. 
Alger, the keeper of the house. One of the vil- 
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lains must have entered the room where Mr. A. 
was sleeping, as his pocketbook, containing five 
hundred dollars (known to have been received from 
the bank the day before), was taken from the 
pocket of his coat, lying on a chair at the foot of 
his bed. What else may have been taken is not 
known, as the wretches, after the robbery, set fire 
to the house and fled. ‘The family was roused 
from their sleep by the crackling of the flames. 
They and the lodgers in the house just escaped 
with their lives, excepting two little boys, the only 
children of a traveller;-a widow. The children 
had been put to sleep in an upper chamber, while 
the mother occupied a room on the ground floor. 
The cries of the mother, when she found it was im- 
possible to rescue her little boys, were heart-rend- 
ing. It is hoped the wretches who committed this 
foul deed may be apprehended, and brought to the 
condign punishment they have incurred. One was 
a Spaniard, who called himself Martini, and who 
had been a waiter at Mr. Alger’s for about three 
months; the other a lad by the name of Justyn 
Hill, formerly of Massachusetts. He has lived in 
this neighbourhood for the last three years, and, 
though rather an unsteady youth, he has not before 
been known to offend against the laws of the land.” 
Then followed a particular description of the per- 
sons of the culprits, their horses, &c., &c. ‘Oh 
dear!” said Caroline, throwing down the paper 
when she had finished it, “‘ what shall I do! what 
can be done !” 

After a moment’s reflection she determined to 
return as quickly as possible to Mill-hill, to tell 
Miss Emma all, and take her advice. Without 
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saying another word to the children, she darted out 
of the door. ‘ Car’y has left her strawberries,” 
exclaimed Jem, seizing the basket, “and I'll have 
as many as I want now !” 

“You shall give me as many as [ want,” cried 
his brother. 

“‘T won't give you one without I’m a mind to,” 
retorted Jem. 

“Then I'll call after Car’y ;” and, immediately 
following up his threat, he ran out of the door, 
screaming after his sister. 

“Never mind—never mind!” answered Caro- 
line, whose heart was now quite too full to care for 
the strawberries ; “ you may have the strawberries 
—only pray be quiet.” But Caroline was soon 
summoned back by another voice, which she hastily 
obeyed. A few yards from the hut occupied by 
the Hills was another building of rough logs, which 
was divided into a stable and hayloft. From this 
building issued Mrs. Hill, treading softly, and, after 
looking anxiously in every direction, she called 
Caroline. Caroline turned, and quickly retraced 
her steps. Mrs. Hill, who was at all times a sal- 
low, slatternly, sickly, careworn-looking person, 
was now the picture of misery and despair. She 
had no cap on, and her thin, gray, snarled, and 
dusty locks were partly confined by a few teeth of 
a broken comb, and partly straggling over her face 
and neck. Her gown, which had not been taken 
off for a week, was slit in every direction by climb- 
ing into the hayloft, and its greasy surface pow- 
dered over with the chaff and dust of the place. 
When Caroline came to her she seemed to lose the 
power of speech, and only wrung her hands and 
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groaned. ‘Mother, you need not tell me,” said 
the poor girl, “I have read it all in the newspa- 
per.” 

“Tn the newspaper !—oh, speak lower—he will 
hear you—if you had but come three days ago |” 
and then she earnestly whispered, and Caroline, 

without making any other reply but “ Yes—yes— 
yes,” set off at full speed towards Mill-hill. 

She met Anny at the kitchen door, who, instead 
of reproaching her with having stayed out and left 
her to do all her chores, said, with a smiling face, 
“ And it’s I that am glad-to see you, Car’line—and 
what were ye after staying so late? But, bless 
me, ye’re white as a skinned potato—is it that ye’ve 
sold all your strawberries, and brought never a one 
home? No? Are ye sick? Has anything hap- 
pened to your people?” Caroline burst into tears, 
but spoke not a word. “ Ah, thatsame is it,” con- 
tinued Anny, “ that lies heaviest on the heart—go 
up to Miss Emma—she is in her little room—make 
a clane breast of it to her, Car’line, and if there’s 
one can help you it’s she—both by word and deed 
—for was not it she that made me look up when 
my heart was down in the grave, quite, wi’ Judy ?” 
» Caroline heard but half of Anny’s kind sugges- 
tions, for she was in Emma’s room before the 
were finished. Anny saw no more of her that night ; 
but, after it became dark, and very dark it was, 
Caroline retraced her way to her mother’s hovel, 
accompanied by Emma. Many young women 
might have felt timid in going two miles late in 
the evening, and far away from any public road; 
but Emma was not addicted to fears. She knew 
there was nothing to fear from the inhabitants of 
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the town ; and when Caroline, who kept very close 
to her, whispered, “Are you not afraid we may 
meet some of those Irishmen?” « And) hat if we 
do?” she replied; “they are all good friends’ to 
me.” Well they might be, for there was not a 
family among them she had not visited, to see the 
sick, or persuade the children to come to Sunday- 
school, or on some such errand as befits those 
who would be about “ their Father’s business.” 

The Hills’ hut was a dismal place to approach 
at night. Fortunately, one dim candle burnt there ; 
and we all know 
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“* How far the little candle throws it’s beams, 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


“Keep close to me, Miss Emma,” said Caro- 
line, as she removed the boards that served instead 
of a door to the stable ; “and pray be careful how 
you step, for there are holes in the old floor. Oh, 
what a place to bring you to! Mother!” she 
called, but scarcely above her breath; “ mother, 
we are here.” 

A careful tread was heard above, and Mrs. Hill’s 
voice, saying, “Stand away from under while I 
let down the ladder.” A ladder was accordingly 
let down, and they felt their way up it; and then 
Mrs. Hill, taking the arm of each, led them to the 
extremity of the loft, where, till their eyes became 
accustomed to the dim light, they could see nothing 
distinctly. The, angle where the sick boy was 
lying was hung round with old clothes and quilts, 

-to prevent the light from penetrating the opening 
between the boards, and thus leading to a discov- 
ery of the hiding-place. A miserable candle was 
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placed in a tub laid on its side, so that the rays 
only fell on the bed, and were scarcely at all re- 
flected by the dark hangings against the walls. 
“There is a chair I fetched for you, Miss Emma,” 
said Mrs. Hill, “for I felt as if you would come 
when you knew how the case was. Car’y, you 
can lop down on the straw with me. He’ll soon 
wake—poor boy, how he has listened and longed 
for you!” 

“Ts he inclined to talk ?” 

“ Not now; it’s but a few words he can say ; 
but, when he first came, I could not pacify him, he 
hankered so to see you. I daresn’t leave him, 
and I could not make one of the boys go for you. 
You know I have always had the fortin to have the 
contrariest of children. It did make me feel dread- 
ful to see him feeling as if Miss Emma could do 
something for him, and sit here hand @ feet tied, 
as it were.” 

If Mrs. Hill had not been the most shiftless of 
women, she would have contrived some way of 
getting Emma, and so thought Caroline; but this 
did not prevent her bitterly reproaching herself. 
“Oh,” thought she, “ if I had only come home the 
next morning after Anny saw Justyn—I knew I 
ought to, I felt as if Justyn was in trouble, but I 
thought I was clear of it, and 1 meant to Keep so 
—oh—oh, how sorry 1am!” Caroline’s thoughts 
were drawn from herself by the story, Mrs. Hill 
told while Justyn slept. As Mrs. Hill prolonged 
it unnecessarily, I shall relate it more concisely. 

Justyn Hill’s father was an ill-tempered and in- 
temperate man ; his mother idle, shiftless, and slat- 
ternly. These vices are quite enough to ruin any 
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family, without the parents being false, dishonest, 
or cruel, which last the Hills were not. There- 
fore there was hope of the children, if, while young, 
they could be removed from them ; and, therefore, 
Emma Maxwell rejoiced when Justyn left Vernon. 
But, unfortunately, Justyn took with him the habit, 
in which his foolish parents had encouraged him, 
of leaving his employers on slight grounds. At one 
place the wages were too tow, at another the work 
too heavy ; at one he was required to wait on table, 
at another to do the milking; and on some such 
frivolous grounds he would leave a good situation. 
Foolish boy! Was there ever a situation to which 
there was not some objection, from the king in his 
palace downward 2 

Finally he got into the service of Mr. Alger, the 
master of the hotel in Lemonville. There he made 
acquaintance with Martini, a Spaniard, who first 
entertained him with stories of. his own wild ad- 
ventures, and then instructed him in his own vices. 
They were out late at night, and drank and gam- 
bled till, having no more money for their sinful 
pleasures, and Justyn being deeply in debt to Mar- 
tini, Martini proposed the robbery; and Justyn, 
being prepared by previous steps in wickedness, 
acceded to the proposition. ‘Their plan was to get 
what money they could, and proceed to New-York, 
andthence to Texas. ‘They made what they called 
“a rich haul,” having rifled from the landlord and 
lodgers in the hotel upward of a thousand dollars. 
They had ridden about four miles on horses stolen 
from Alger’s stable, when, on mounting a high hill 
and looking back, they saw the hotel in flames; 
and Martini remembered he had left a lamp in a 
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pantry where there was an open box of shavings. 
Martini knew that their innocence of the intention 
could never be proved; he knew that burning a 
dwelling-house was, in the eye of the law, arson, 
and that arson was a capital offence. He was 
sure the whole country would be up and in pursuit 
of them; and, communicating his alarm to i 
they put their horses to their speed, and rode ti 

the jaded animals were unable to proceed a step 
farther. ‘They then turned them loose and pro- 
ceeded on foot; once, and only once, venturing to 
stop at a farmhouse for refreshment. Martini grew 
surly and quarrelsome ; and on some trifling word, 
so trifling that Justyn could not recall it, Martini 
assaulted him with a heavy walnut stick; and, stri- 
king him on the head, left him senseless. This 
was at noon. On recovering his consciousness 
next morning at dawn, he found Martini had robbed 
him of his half of the stolen money, and had dragged 
him into a thicket some yards from the roadside, 
and left him there to die. His head was aching. 
He was exhausted with hunger, pain, and loss of 
blood. He now bitterly repented his folly and 
wickedness, and would have Jaid him down to die; 
but, hearing the murmuring of water, and burning 
with thirst, he crawled to it, drank, and was re- 
freshed. Then returned the love of life. As 
nearly as he could calculate, he was seventy miles 
from home. There he decided to go. His mother 
would screen him, if possible, and take care of him 
till he could take care of himself. A mother is the 
first on whom we depend, the last to desert us. 
Mrs. Hill, with all her faults, was a loving mother. 
Indeed, one of her worst faults was the perversion 
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of this love which induced her to indulge her chil- 
dren, and withhold a just punishment from their 
wrong doings. E 

Justyn washed his bloody garments in the brook, 
and dried them in the sun, and then set out on his 
journey. He was very ill and weak; and such 
throbbings, he said, he had in his head, that he 
thought he should lose his senses. Oh how gladly 
he would have returned to any of the places he had 
so foolishly left, and patiently toiled there! how 
often did he feel that the way of the transgressor 
is hard, harder than the hardest lot of the honest 
working man. Fearfully and slowly he made his 
way to the public road. He knew he risked being ~ 
arrested, but he knew, too, that he must eat or die, 
and he was sure that he could never travel on foot 
-the distance to his home. It seemed to him that 
every person he met was ready to seize him; still 
he ventured to enter a farmhouse and ask for food. 
There were none but women at home. He told a 
plausible story of his having been on a journey, 
and belated at night—-that his horse had taken 
fright and thrown him; and that, when he came to 
himself, his horse was gone, and he in the misera- 
ble condition they saw him. ‘The pity of the wo- 
men was excited. They dressed his wound, and 
gave him the best refreshment the house afforded, 
While he was eating a foot-traveller came in and 
told the particulars of the fire at Lemonville. He 
said he had passed the night at the hotel; that, 
luckily, he had slept in the barn, and that he was 
the very last person who that night had seen and 
talked with the lad concerned in the robbery. 

Justyn involuntarily turned his eye towards the 
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traveller, and recognised him; but, fortunately, 
owing, probably, to Justyn’s extreme paleness (he 
had naturally a ruddy cheek), the traveller did not 
know him. When the man came to the description 
of the widowed mother’s distress at the horrid death 
of her two boys, it was too much for Justyn ; he 
dropped his knife and fork, fainted, and fell on the 
floor. Discovery would now have seemed inevita- 
ble; but, when Justyn came to himself, he per- 
ceived that no suspicion had been excited. ‘The 
_ kind-hearted women thought that such a story in his 
weak state was quite enough to overcome him; 
and their pitiful hearts were moved to ask a man 
who was passing in a wagon to give the poor lad 
_aeast:’ “The man cheerfully consented, and carried 
him thirty miles on his way. Encouraged by his ~ 
safe progress, he ventured at evening into the bar- 

room of atavern. ‘he first thing that struck his 
eye was an advertisement in capital letters, headed 
“© One hundred dollars reward.” ‘This was offered 
for the-apprehension of Martini and himself; and, 
following it, so accurate a description of his person, 
that he wondered every eye that fell upon him did 
not recognise him. As soon as he could escape 
observation, he slunk out of the bar-room and pro- 
ceeded on his journey. He entered a house but 
once after this, and lived chiefly on lettuces, young 
peapods, and other green vegetables which he took 
from the gardens atnight. At the end of three days, 
and after much weariness, and a continually increas- 
ing distress in his head, he arrived in his native 
town. His last halt was made at Mrs. Huntly’s 
well, where, he said, he thought he must lay down 
and die; but the draught of water and kind little An- 
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ny’s cake revived him; and, though unable to ob- 
tain any information about his parents, he proceeded 
to the old place, and.there found his mother, who, 
after hearing his dismal tale, undertook to conceal 
him in the hayloft. There a violent fever and 
racking pains had seized him. He dared not send 
for a physician; he could think of no one who 
could help him, to whom he could venture to con- 
fide his story, but Emma Maxwell. ‘ Oh, mother !”> 
mother!” he would cry out, “if you had only sent 
me to Miss Emma’s Sunday school when she 
wanted me to go, I should never have got into this 
trouble. I wanted to go, you know I did, mother, 
for I loved Miss Emma, and so did all the children ; 
but, somehow, my clothes were never washed or 
never mended, and so you were ashamed to send 
me, and I was ashamed to go; and I went about 
idling and playing, and that made me like to be 
idle week-days. Oh dear! dear! if I could only 
live it over again!” 

Poor Justyn! he was quite right. It was not 
only the loss of Emma Maxwell’s good lessons, 
but, by habitually breaking that holy law which 
commands us to remember the Sabbath day and 
keep it holy, he came to disregard the other laws 
of God. No one is hardened all at once, but by 
degrees. If we venture to take one step from the 
right path, we know not how far we shall wander, 
nor when, if ever, we shall return; therefore, my 
dear child, whoever you may be that reads this 
story, pray pause, and reflect, and think of poor 
Justyn before you take the first wrong step. 

«J don’t know what you can do for him,” said 
Mrs. Hill to Emma, as she concluded Justyn’s 
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story ; “it’s little, indeed, that canbe done; but he 
had such a craving to see you that it seemed as if 
you was to do something for him.” 

Justyn had suffered from a “ famine for bread,” 
and from a “ thirst for water ;” but he had felt that 
keener hungering and thirsting for the “word of 
the Lord.” That blessed word, which could in- 
struct his ignorant mind and direct his soul in its 
longings for pardon and acceptance. When he 
awoke from his unquiet sleep it was but too evident 
that the time was past when human ministry could 
avail him. “Justyn,” said the mother, Miss 
Emma Maxwell and Car’y have come to see you.” 

“Miss Emma Maxwell and Car’y,” he repeated, 
with a vacant stare. 

“You know you wanted to see Miss Emma ter- 
ribly, Justyn.” 

“Did I?” 

“Why, yes, Justyn. Now she is here, don’t 
you know her?” 

“Know who? I don’t see anybody.” 

Oh, my soul!” exclaimed the wretched mother, 
“his sightis gone! Justyn, don’t you see Car’y ?” 

“ Car’y? Car’y? no—oh, mother, do take this 
band off my head.” 

““'There is no band there, Justyn,” said Emma, 
laying her hand on his burning forehead. 

“Then it’s fire—fire—but, oh, they burnt all up !” 

“That is the way,” whispered his mother, 
“‘when he is out of his head, his mind is all the 
while running on those children that were burnt 
at Lemonville. Justyn, can’t you rouse and speak 
to Miss Emma ?” 


Justyn only groaned in answer, and Emma beg- 
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ged her to trouble him no further, saying it was 
quite useless. She proposed going to the village 
for a physician ; and, as Mrs. Hill’s fear of exposure 
was now swallowed up ina greater fear, she thank- 
fully acquiesced. “Oh, pray, you stay here, Miss 
Emma,” said Caroline; “you may do him some 
good. I will go alone for the doctor.” Caroline 
was learning, by hard lessons, to think of others 
before herself. 

While she was gone Emma watched every varl- 
ation of Justyn’s countenance, in the hope of a 
dawn of reason, but invain. There were changes, 
but such changes as indicated the rapid approach 
of death. She knelt by his bedside and prayed for 
him. ‘The doctor came, but only to say that no- 
thing could be done. He wasin the last stage of a 
brain fever, brought on by his wound, his subse- 
quent journey, and dreadful anxiety of mind. “ Had 
I seen him when he first arrived,” said the doctor, 
“it is barely possible [ might have saved his life.” 
These words were daggers to Caroline. 

He died before noon, and there existing no fur- 
ther reason for concealment, he was removed to 
his mother’s house, and she was enabled, by the 
kindness of the villagers, to bury him decently the 
next Sunday. 

It is one of the blessings and privileges of coun- 
try life, that no one is so high or so low as to be 
quite separated from his townsmen. The lawyer 
and the merchant may live in big houses, drive 
handsome horses, and have many luxuries, but still 
they know the name, condition, and vocation of the 
poorest labourer. and, for all external differences, 
there is for the most part a kindly feeling between 
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them. The chain here and there hangs loosely, 
but is nowhere broken. It is the sorest trial to be 
cast off utterly, and it is a help and incentive to 
amendment to the most degraded to feel that they 
are cared for by the good and respected. When 
Emma Maxwell and some others like her assem- 
bled at Mrs. Hill’s hut to attend the funeral solem- 
nities, that miserable woman’s heart was touched, 
and, wringing Emma’s hand, she said, “You do 
not forsake us ?” 

“No, Mrs. Hill—but look to God—-he never 
forsakes us.” 

Many of the Sunday scholars, and all Emma 
Maxwell’s class, attended the funeral. When they 
turned from the grave Emma asked them to come 
and sit with her on a bench under a cluster of lo- 
cust-trees in one corner of the burying-ground. 
There she loved to sit and instruct them, and there, 
imitating the wisdom of our Saviour, she drew 
from the objects before her a meet enforcement of 
her lesson. A new-made grave is a pregnant text 
to preach from, more especially if, knowing its ten- 
ant, we do not shrink from the lesson it teaches. 

Emma Maxwell’s scholars, in earnest expectation, 
waited for her to speak. There was many a wet 
eye among them. Most of them had known Jus- 
tyn, and they felt as human beings should feel for 
the disgrace of their fellows, pitiful. 

“Tt is a beautiful afternoon,” said Emma, and 
so it was; but the children wondered Miss Emma 
should be thinking of the beauty of the afternoon. 
“The shower,” she continued (an abundant shower 
had fallen), “has done a good work for us ; every- 
thing looks refreshed, and the leaves and the grass 
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have taken a new start. How beautiful is that 
field of wheat waving under this wind, that gives 
it just the exercise it needs, and this little brook 
sparkling on its way to the river, and the river pur- 
suing its course to the great ocean, ‘nurse of rains.’ 
The sun, and the wind, and the rain are God’s 
ministers; they do his will; they always obey 
his laws. Is it not strange, my dear children, 
that his rational creatures, those whom he has 
made capable of voluntary obedience, should dis- 
obey him?” 

“Do you mean folks, Miss Emma ?” asked one 
of the little girls; and “I guess she means J ustyn,” 
whispered another. 

“You are both right,” answered Emma; “1 
mean those that have reason like you and I, and 
poor Justyn—” 

“ But, Miss Emma, I think—” said one of the 
boys, and there he stopped. 

“What do you think, John? I always like to 
know what you think.” 

«Well, I think, Miss Emma, Justyn was not so 
very bad. He was freehearted, and he always 
stood by the little boys.” 

« And, besides, Miss Emma,” said another friend 
of Justyn, “he had such a bad father, and such a 
poor kind of a mother—it’s blamed hard to be good 
when your folks are all bad.” 

«This is true, my children. I am glad you 
think of these palliations of Justyn’s faults. Learn 
to judge the living as kindly as you do the dead. 
The grave should teach us this lesson. I do not 
wish any more than you to recall Justyn’s faults, 
He is now with that Judge who judges righteous 
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judgment. We must improve by the lesson taught 
by his life and early death. Tell me what you 
learn from it, my children. Life is our school, you 
know.” 

“T can’t think of anything,” said little Sally 
Lyn; “only I am as sorry as can be for Justyn.” 

“Very well, Sally. ‘To feel sorrow instead of 
dislike for those who have done wrong is a good 
lesson to learn.” 

‘*T should think, Miss Emma,” said one of the 
boys, whose mind was very apt to dwell on the 
wrong doing of others, “I should think Justyn’s 
parents would feel awfully. Father says they 
never regulate their children any way; and I have 
seen Hill give Justyn rum to drink, and I have heard 
him swear at Justyn, and Justyn swore back again.” 

“You are not studying your own lesson, ‘Thom- 
as,” said Miss Emma. “It is for Justyn’s parents 
to remember these things ; and I am glad to tell you, 
children, that poor Mrs. Hill is already profiting by 
the lesson she has learned. She asked me yes- 
terday to find plages for her boys, and said she 
would thankfully put them into any one’s hands 
who would bring them up well. But tell me, 
children, if Justyn could speak to you from that 
grave, what advice would he give, think you 2” 

“J guess he would advise to come always to 
Miss Emma’s Sunday-school,” replied one of the 

irls. 
if “But sure,” said Anny Ryan, ‘it’s not'the dead 
that need spake to advise us to do what we like 
best to do of all things-—and that same is coming 
to Miss Emma’s Sunday-scheol ; but it?s he would 
advise us to be after doong what Miss Emma taches, 
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and that’s not so asy-like.” The children smiled 
and nodded an assent to Anny’s suggestion. 

“There is one lesson, Miss Emma,” said Am- 
brose, one of the larger boys, “ that we can learn 
from poor Justyn—to keep out of bad company. 
My mother says she don’t believe he would have 
got into that difficulty if he had not been ledon by 
Martini.” 

“Thank you, Ambrose. I hope you will all 
learn this lesson so well that you will be sure to 
remember it when you are tempted to associate 
with those you know can do you no good, but 
harm.” 

“ But, Miss Emma, you always tell us the good 
should not forsake the bad !” 

“Nor should they, Ambrose ; but they should be | 
very sure that their motive in associating with them 
is to do them good, not for their own pleasure or 
indulgence in any way. Jesus Christ came to 
seek and to save those who were lost. The phy- 
sician visits the sick to heal them. As I said be- 
fore, be sure of your motive, and then you are safe.” 

“ But—but—Miss Emma—” 

“But what, Anny Ryan ?” 

“J can’t just spake about the motive as you do; 
but what I mane is, the like of us children act first, 
and then, if we get into trouble, we consider of it 
afterward.” 

“That is what we call putting the cart before 
the horse, Anny, which, you know, is no way to 
get forward. You are, in part, right; it takes chil- 
dren some time to learn to consider before they 
act—but they can learn it.” 

“ Sure they can, Miss Emma; for yesterday was 
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it, when I was home at Mrs. O’Neil’s, that John 
and Pat got into a bit of a spree, and John threw 
Pat’s ball into the brook, and Pat picked up a stone 
to throw at Johnny, and let it fall again ; and one of 
the boys says to him, ‘ Pat, for what don’t you throw 
it?” ‘I was thinking,’ said Pat, ‘ what would Miss 
Emma say, for did not she tell us last Sunday that 
it was quite entirely against the Bible rules to 
strike back again?” 

“Thank you, Patrick,” said Emma to the boy, 
who looked as if thanks from her were reward 
enough. “ Oh, children,” she continued, “ you know 
not what a happiness it is to me when I find you 
acting the good you learn. But come, the sun is 
getting near the mountain, and we are far away 
from our subject. Can none of you think of any 
more lessons to be learned from Justyn 2” : 

“‘T was thinking,” said one, “that it was idle 
habits that was the beginning of Justyn’s ruin !” 

“And I think,” said another, “that we might 
better learn to put up with what we think is pretty 
hard, than to keep changing and roving. Mother 
says, if Justyn had only been content to stay at 
Mr. Lovejoy’s, where he had nothing to complain 
of but the old gentleman calling him up before light 

to make the fires, he might be alive and well now.” 
_. Little Sally Lyn once more spoke. She seemed 
to have the faculty of always getting the flowers 
- without the thorns. ‘ Miss Emma,” she said, 
“mother says that, when I was a little girl” (she 
was now szx), ‘“ Justyn took me up in his arms and 
carried me half a mile ’cause I was crying with 
the cold and did not love to walk. Mayn’t we 
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learn from that it is a great deal pleasanter to re- 
member the kind things people do than the bad?” 

Emma took Sally’s hand. ‘It is far pleasanter, 
Sally,” she said; and added, “ you have been very 
satisfactory in.your answers, children ; and now, as 
it is getting late, shall I tell you what I think you 
may learn from Justyn ?” 

“Oh yes!” “Ohyes!” they all replied. “ And 
Miss Emma can always say what we can only 
think,” said one. 

“That poor body, my dear children, which we 
have seen laid in the grave, was so made as to be 
capable of being the instrument of much usefulness, 
and of receiving much comfort and enjoyment. It 
had eyes to see the glorious firmament, the rising 
and setting sun, the beauties of the changing sea- 
sons, the hills, the fields, the running waters, all, 
and much more than our eyes now rest upon with 
such delight. It had ears to hear the singing of 
birds, and all Nature’s sweet sounds; and that 
sweetest of all sounds, the voices of dear friends. 
It had the delicate organ of taste, to enjoy what 
God has provided to nourish us ; and smell, which 
performs many a useful and pleasant office; and 
feeling, without which that best of all tools, the 
hand, would be useless. I might talk a year to you 
without explaining all the qualities of the body, or 
its fitness for the work it has to do in this world ;° 
but these few words, my dear children, may lead 
you to think what a wrong it is to destroy, or even 
impair it, by any act of our own; what a pity, like 
poor Justyn, by doing wrong, to lead to its destruc- 
tion !” ' 

« But, Miss Emma,” interrupted one of the chil- 
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dren, “you forget. It was Martini’s blow that 
finally caused Justyn’s death ; the doctor said so.” 

“Ves; but if Justyn had gone straight on in the 
path of duty, he would never have met Martini, cer- 
tainly never have had any connexion with him. 
The body is God’s building, my children, and 
worthy it is of him who made it, and made it to be 
the dwelling-place of the soul. When you think 
of that soul, to which the senses are but ministers 
to supply it with knowledge and enjoyment; when 
you remember that it is a portion of God’s own 
spirit (for this is the meaning of our being made 
in God’s image); when you remember that it can- 
not die, and that it is to be judged according to 
deeds done in the body, does not such a life and 
death as Justyn’s seem to you most sad and pitiful 2” 

“Oh yes!” and “Yes, indeed, Miss Emma !” 
echoed from every side. “Then, my dear chil- 
dren, strive to obey the laws of God, difficult though 
it may be. Do what you know to be right, and 
avoid what you even suspect to be wrong. Re- 
member what I have so often told you, and what is 
verified in Justyn’s life, that we are ourselves the 
cause of almost all our sufferings. And remember 
what I so frequently repeat to you, that you have 
great privileges, and you will have to account for 
them. Your existence is given to you in a land 
that may be called the poor man’s country. In 
other countries people are driven by ignorance to 
vice, and by hunger to crime; but here instruction 
is offered to all; here labour calls out for hands ; 
here ingenuity and perseverance are sure of reward; 
and here nothing but your own fault, no, not even 
such parents as Justyn’s, can keep you from the so- 
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eiety of the good and respectable. Then go ahead, 
my dear children. Death, we know, must come to 
all; but death comes as a friend, and not an enemy, 
to those, whether they be old or young, who have 
obeyed God’s law; and this they will_do if they 
lové him, and Jesus whom he has sent; for whom 
we truly love we obey.” 

“So we just do,” said little Sally Lyn, putting 
her arm affectionately round Emma. 

«If you love your earthly friends, Sally, you will 
love your heavenly, who are far better. Now, 
good-night, my children. It is quite time to be at 
home.” ba 

“But our motto, Miss Emma; you have forgot- 
ten our motto!” Emma gave them each week a 
motto, to which they might refer their conduct. 
She replied, “ No day without a deed to crown tt! 
that means a good deed, children.” : 

“T guess that is Miss Emma’s motto every 
week!” said one, and “No day without a deed to 
crown it!” was repeated by all as they went home- 
ward. . 

Emma and Anny went in a different direction 
from the rest; and as they crossed the burying- 
ground, they passed the little mound over Judy’s 
grave. Anny kneeled, kissed it, and crossed her- 
self; then again giving her hand to Emma, they 
proceeded, Anny saying, “ Never will i forget the 
lucky day I first met you here, Miss Emma, and 
the words you spake to me, that I would be better 
and happier for losing all my people. Forgive me, 
Miss Emma, but strange words they seemed to me 
to spake to a lone thing that had buried up the last 
she loved. But now I see they were truth, and no 
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mistake at all. I do not love them less, but it is 
in my prayers every day I say the words you 
said to me, ‘It is good that I have been afflicted,” 

These words might also be applied to Caroline’s 
experience, as they may to every one’s who rightly 
lays to heart the natural trials of life. By natural 
trials I mean those that, like death, are of God’s 
afpointment. Caroline is now humble, and no 
longer the selfish girl she was, since she is will- 
ing her faults should be here recorded for those 
who will profit by example. 
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A STORY WRITTEN FOR WILLIAM Txxxxx, 
LITTLE BOY. 


x 
THE apie. 
- 





“DO AS YOU) WOULD BE DONE BY.” 


THERE was once a very little boy whose name 
was Willie. Willie’s mother read the Bible to him 
before he could read himself, and when he did flot 
understand she explained it to him. She talked to 
Willie about Jesus Christ, and Willie knew he 
came from God to teach men, and women, and little 
children, and that the oldest and the youngest ought 
to obey what he commanded. One of the first of 
Jesus’s rules which Willie learned was, that you 
- should do to others what you would have others do to 
you. When Willie first learned this golden rule 
from the Bible he thought it would be very easy to 
obey it, but he soon found it was not so very easy. 

A little way from Willie’s father there lived an 
old woman quite alone. She had not one child, 
not so much even as one grandchild to live with 
her. Willie felt sorry for her, and so did Willie’s 
mother; and if she got a pleasant new book she 
would send it to Mrs. Bemis (that was the old 
lady’s name) to read ; ap often, when she baked, 
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she would send her a pie ora custard. Willie’s 
father, too, was kind to Mrs. Bemis, and often sent 
her a basket of strawberries, or a mess of early 
peas, or some other rarity from his garden. Mrs. 
Bemis was not poor. She had plenty to eat. But 
Willie’s parents knew that it is a great pleasure to 
the old and lonely to be remembered by the young 
and happy. 

One day Willie’s mother gave him a large 
cookey. Willie was not hungry, but he began 
eating, and ate on just because it tasted good. A 
foolish reason for eating, is it not? When he had 
eaten half the cake his father came in with abasket ~ 
of early lettuces, and asked Will if he would carry 
them up to Mrs. Bemis. 

«Oh, yes, sir,” answered Willie ; “and, mother, 
I Will carry her this half of my cookey, and that,” 
he added, tossing up his head, and feeling very 
grand and generous, “will be following the rule— 
‘doing as I would be done by ;? won't it, mother ?” 

“Yes, my dear boy ; but it is very easy for you 
to follow it now, and give away what you do not 
want; but, Willie, I hope you will obey it when 
there is something which you ought to do for others 
and do not like to do.” 

«Oh, yes, mother, I will,” replied William, feel- 
ing quite sure he should always be as good as he 
ought to be. Willie had forgotten, perhaps he 
never knew, that it is sometimes very difficult to 
do the thing we ought; but, the harder it is, the 
better we feel when it is done. 

Well, up Willie went to Mrs. Bemis. She was 
very glad to get the lettuces; they were the first 
she had seen that summer, and she was very much 
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pleased with Willie’s present of the half cookey, 
and she kissed him, and thanked him, and told him 
she had been looking out for him. Willie could 
not think why she had looked out for him, and he 
asked her.“ why.” “TI will tell you, Willie—you 
know my little bantems ?” ; 

“ Oh, yes, ma’am-~they are the prettiest ban- 
tems in the world.” 

“Tn the world, Willie? how many places in the 
world did you ever hear of ” 

“Why, Mrs. Bemis, I have heard of New-York, 
and Stockbridge, and Lenox, and New ‘Lenow—is 
not that all the world?” 

Mrs. Bemis laughed. She did not say that was 
all the world, but she said she was quite satisfied 
if her bantems were the prettiest in all the world 
that Willie knew. “The old bantem left her 
chickens yesterday, Willie,” she said; “ you know 
the mother always leaves the chickens as soon as 
they are able to take care of themselves 

“Do they?” said Willie; “I am glad boys’ 
mothers don’t; I am old enough, to be sure, to take 
care of myself, but I am not old enough to part 
with my mother.” 

“ Not quite old enough for either, Willie,” said 
Mrs. Bemis, smiling. ‘Boys at four years old 
can’t take as good care of themselves as chickens 
at four weeks.}~But, Willie, I was going to tell 
you that I took two of the chickens off the roost 
jast evening, and put them in a covered basket. 
One I mean for you, and the other for your little 
cousin George.” 

“« Oh, thank you, Mrs. Bemis—I like bantems, 
and I like white bantems above all things—they 
look so cunning.” 
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“Well, here they are, Willie,” said Mrs. Bemis, 
bringing the basket from the door-stoig Carry 
them home, deary, and take one out, an ask your 
father to carry the other to cousin George when 
he goes to his office—go straight home, Willie, 
and don’t take off the cover.” 

«Oh, yes, ma’am,” said Willie ; and he was so 
full of delight, and so full of the surprise and pleas- 
ure that George would have, that he ran off with- 
out thanking Mrs. Bemis; but he soon recollected 
himself, and ran back, saying, ‘Thank you, Mrs. 
Bemis, a thousand times for my bantem, and thank 
you for George’s too; but how shall I know which 
is George’s ?” 

Oh, it’s no matter which—they look just alike !” 

Away again Willieran.. When he was half way 
home he met Russel Sloane. ‘Oh, Russel,” he 
said, “guess what is in this basket.” 

«Guess! I guess it’s nothing.” 

“Well, I guess, Mr. Russel, it is two of the 
completest little bantems you ever saw.” 

«“] don’t believe it, Will.” — 

«Then you may just look for yourself,” replied 
Willie, and he pulled up the cover. ‘“ There, an’t ” 
they bantems; see how white they are, and what 
cunning short legs, and web-feet? Do you see, 
Russel?” While Willie lifted up the foot of one, 
the other hopped out and would have escaped, but 
Russel caught it. “ Here, just put it in my apron, 
Russel. . I won’t lift up the cover again. Mrs. 
Bemis told me not to, but I forgot.” Russel did as 
Willie asked him, and Willie ran on, till, stumbling 
against a stone, he fell flat on his face, and the 
basket dropped and rolled some way down the 
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hill. Willie was a little hurt and more frightened, 
for he was afraid the bantem would get out of the 
basket; but it*did not, and on he went. “Qh, 
mother!” he screamed, as soon as he saw his 
mother, “Mrs.. Bemis has given me one of her 
little white bantems, and one for George too—is 
not she kind? Here is one in the basket and one 
in my apron—see, mother!” and he opened his 
apron to show it. “‘ Why, what ails it?” he said; 
“ do see, mother, how its head hangs down—it don’t 
move—mother, do look—what is the matter ?” 

Willie’s mother took the little bantem in her 
hands, and, seeing it could not move, she said, “I 
am afraid you held it too tight—you have smother- 
ed it, my child.” She blew inits mouth—that did 
no good; and then she saw its neck was broken. 
She told Willie so, and asked how it could have 
happened. Willie burst into tears, and said it must 
have happened when he fell down. He cried bit- 
terly, and his mother tried to comfort him. Sud- 
denly he stopped crying, and said, “ The dead ban- 
tem is George’s.” 

“Did Mrs. Bemis say that was George’s, Willie ?” 

‘‘ No, mother, but she said it was no matter 
which.” 

“ But it is now a great deal of matter which.” 

‘1 know it is, mother.” 

“Willie, supposing Mrs. Bemis had given George 
the chickens to bring home instead of you, and sup- 
posing he had run carelessly, as you did, and fallen 
down, and killed the chicken, what would you think 
he ought to do?” 

Willie hesitated—he blushed ; tears again came 
into his eyes, and rolled over his cheeks ; he look- 
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ed at the dead bantem, he looked up in his mother’s 
face, and then he said, “I should think, mother, 
he ought to give me the chicken; and, mother, I 
will do as I would be done by. George shall have 
the live bantem; but, mother,” he added, sobbing, 
“it is just as you said—it is not always very easy 
to do as we would be done by.” 

“No, my child,” replied his mother, kissing 
him ; “but, now, which would you rather have, the 
remembrance that, when it seemed very hard, you 
did as you would be done by, or the bantem ?” 

‘The remembrance, mother, a thousand times ; 
for that will last always, you know, and the live 
bantem must die some time or other.” 

The bantem was sent to George, and which, 
think you, was the happiest, Willie in sending or 
George in receiving it? 


THE END. | 
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The Dramatic Works and Poems of William 
Shakspeare. With Notes, original and selected, and Intro- 
ductory Remarks to each Play, by Samuel Weller Singer, 
F.S.A., and a Life.of the Poet, by Charles Simmons, D.D. 
Complete in one volume, 8vo. With numerous Engravings. 


The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare, with 
the Corrections and Illustrations of Dr. Johnson, G. Steevens, 
and others. Revised by Isaac Reed, Esq. In 6 vols. crown 
8vo. With a Portrait and other Engravings. 


Prideaux’s Connexions; or, the Old and New 
Testaments connected, in the History of the Jews and neigh- 
bouring Nations; from the Declension of the Kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah to the Time of Christ. By Humphrey Pri- 
deaux, D.D., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. To which is 
prefixed the Life of the Author, containing some Letters 
which he wrote in Defence and Illustration of certain Parts 
of his Connexions. In 2 vols. 8vo. _ With Maps and En- 
gravings. 

Plutarch’s Lives. Translated from the original 
Greek, with Notes, critical and historical, and a Life of Plu- 
tarch. By John Langhorne, D.D., and William Langhorne, 
A.M. A new Edition, carefully revised and corrected. In 
one volume, 8vo. With Plates. 


The same Work in 4 elegant 12mo. volumes, large 
type. 
Addison’s Works. New and splendid Edition. 


In press, 


The Spectator. New and splendid Edition. In 


press. 


The Works of Henry Mackenzie, Esq. Complete 


Bone volume, 12mo, With a Portrait, 
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The’complete Works of Edmund Burke. With a 


Memoir. In 3 vols. 8vo, With a Portrait. 


Sermons of the Rev. James Saurin, late Pastor of 
the Fyench Church at the Hague. From the French, by the 
Rev. Robert Robinson, Rev. Henry Hunter, D.D., and Rev. 
Joseph Shutcliffe, A.M. A new Edition, with additional 
Sermons. Revised and corrected by the Rev. Samuel Bur- 
der, A.M. With a Likeness of the Author, and a general In- 
dex. From the last London Edition. With a Preface, by 
the Rev. J. P. K. Henshaw, D.D. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


The Works of John Dryden, in Verse and Prose. 


With a Life, by the Rev. John Mitford. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
With a Portrait. 


The Works of Hannah More. In 7 vols. 12mo. 


- Illustrations to each volume. 


The same Work, in 2 vols. royal 8vo., with Ilus- 
trations. 


Also an Edition in two volumes, royal 8vo. With 
a Portrait. 


Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. 
Hannah More. By William Roberts, Esq. With a Portrait. 


Midwifery Illustrated. By J. P. Maygrier, M.D. 
Translated from.the French, with Notes. -By A. Sidney 
Doane, A.M., M.D. With 82 Plates. 


The Study of Medicine. By John Mason Good, 
M.D.,F.R.S. Improved from the Author’s Manuscripts, and 
by Reference to the latest Advances in Physiology, Pathol- 
ogy, and Practice. By Samuel Cooper, M.D. With Notes, 
by A. Sidney Doane, A.M., M.D, To which is prefixed, a 
Sketch of the History of Medicine, from its Origin to the 
Commencement of the Nineteenth Century. By J. Bostock, 
M.D., F.R.S. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


A Treatise on Topographical Anatomy ; or, the 
Anatomy of the Regions of the Human Body, considered in 
its Relations with Surgery and operative Medicine. With 
an Atlas of twelve Plates. By Ph. Fred. Blandin, Professor 
of Anatomy and Operative Medicine, etc. Translated from 
the French, by A. Sidney Doane, A.M., M.D, 8vo. With ad- 
ditional Matter and Plates. 


4 Valuable Works Published by 


Surgery Illustrated. Compiled from the Works of 
Cutler, Hind, Velpeau, and Blasius. By A. Sidney Doane, 
AM., M.D. With 52 Plates. 

A Manual of Descriptive Anatomy. By J. L. 


Bayle. Translated from the sixth French Edition, by A. 
Sidney Doane, A.M., M.D. 18mo. 


Lexicon Medicum; or, Medical Dictionary. By . 


R. Hooper, M.D. With Additions from American Authors, — 
by Samuel Akerly, M.D. 8yo. 


A Dictionary of Practical Surgery. By S. Cooper, 
M.D. With numerous Notes and Additions, embracing all 


the principal American Improvements. By D. M. Reese, 
M.D. 8vo. 


A Treatise on Epidemic Cholera, as observed in 
the Duane-street Cholera Hospital, New-York, during its 
Prevalence there in 1834. By Floyd T. Ferris. 8vo. With 
Plates. 


A History of the Church, from the earliest Ages 


to the Reformation. By the Rev. George Waddington, M.A. 
8vo. 


English Synonymes. With copious Tilustrations 


and Explanations, drawn from the best’ Writers. By George 
Crabb, M.A. 8vo. 


Letters and Journals of Lord Byron. With Notices 


of his Life. By Thomas Moore, Esq. In 2 vols, 8vo. With 
a Portrait. 


Voyage of the United States Frigate Potomac, 
under the Command of Com. John Downes, during the Cir- 
cumnavigation of the Globe, in the years 1831, 1832, 1833, and 
1834; including a particular Account of the Engagement at 
Quallah Battoo, on the Coast of Sumatra ; with all the official 
Documents relating to the same. By J.N. Reynolds, 8vo. 
Illustrated with ten Steel Engravings. 


The Works of the Rev. Robert Hall, A.M. With 
a brief Memoir of his Life, by Dr. Gregory, and Observations 
on his Character as a Preacher, by the Rev. John Foster. 
Edited by Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. In 2 vols. 8vo. With 
a Portrait. 

The Fairy Book. Illustrated with 81 woodcuts 
by Adams. 16mo. 
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‘The Percy Anecdotes. Revised Edition. To 
which is added, a valuable Collection of American Anecdotes, 
. original and selected. 8vo. With Portraits. 


The Book of Nature. By John Mason Good, 
M.D., F.2.S. To which is now prefixed a Sketch of the 
Author’s Life. 8vo. 


Essays on the Principles of Morality, and on the 
Private and Political Rights and Obligations of Mankind. By 
Jonathan Dymond. With a Preface by the Rev. George Bush, 
M.A. 8yvo. 5 

A Dictionary of the Holy Bible. Containing an 
Historical Account of the Persons; a Geographical Account 
of Places; a Literal, Critical, and Systematic Descri tion of 
other Objects, whether Natural, Artificial, Civil, Religious, 
or Military ; and an Explanation of the Appellative Terms 
mentioned in the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. 
John Brown, of Haddington. With a Life of the Author, and 
an Essay on the Evidences of Christianity. 8vo. 

The Life and Surprising Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, of York, Mariner. Witha Biographical Account of 
De Foe. Illustrated with fifty characteristic Engravings by 
Adams. 12mo. 


Poems by William Cullen Bryant. New Edition, 
enlarged. 12mo, With a Vignette. 

The same Work, fancy muslin, gilt edges. 

The same Work, bound in silk, gilt edges. 


Sallust’s Jugurthine War and Conspiracy of Cat- 


iline, with an English Commentary, and Geographical and 
Historical Indexes. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. Sixth 
Edition, corrected and enlarged. 12mo. With a Portrait. , 


Select Orations of Cicero, with an English Com- 
mentary, and Historical, Geographical, and Legal Indexes. 
By Charles Anthon, LL.D., &c. 12mo. 


A Life of George Washington. In Latin Prose. 
By Francis Glass, A.M., of Ohio. Edited sy J, N. Reynolds 
12mo. With a Portrait. 


{Initia Latina, or the Rudiments of the I atin Tongue. 
Illustrated by Progressive Exercises, By { parles H Lyon. 
12mo. 


6 Valuable Works Published by 


Miniature Lexicon of the English Language. By 
Lyman Cobb. 

A Year in Spain. By a Young American. In 3 
vols. 12mo. With Vignette Embellishments. — 


Spain Revisited. By the Author of “A Year in 
Spain.” In2 vols. 12mo. With Engravings. 

The American in England. By the Author of 
“ A Year in Spain.” In 2 vols, 12mo. 

Polynesian Researches, during a Residence of 


nearly Eight Years in the Society and Sandwich Islands. 
By William Ellis. In4vols.12mo. With Maps, &c. — 


Travels and Researches in Caffraria ; describing 
the Character, Customs, and Moral Condition of the Tribes 
inhabiting that Portion of Southern Africa. By Stephen Kay. 
12mo. With Maps, &c. , 


England andthe English. By E. L. Bulwer, Esq., 
M.P. In2 vols. 12mo. , 

Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Religion, 
derived from the literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By the Rev. 
Alexander Keith. 12mo. 

The Letters of the British Spy. By William Wirt, 


Esq. To which is prefixed, a Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. 12mo. With a Portrait. 


Directions for Invigorating and Prolonging Life ; 
or, the Invalid’s Oracle.. By William Kitchiner, M.D. Im 
proved by T. S. Barrett, M.D. 12mo. 

The Cook’s Oracle and Housekeeper’s Manual. 
Containing Receipts for Cookery, and Directions for Carving. 
With a Complete System of Cookery for Catholic Families. 
By William Kitchiner, M.D. 12mo. 

The Plays of Philip Massinger. In 3 vols. 18mo. 
With a Portrait. 


The Dramatic Works of John Ford. With Notes 


Critical and Explanatory. In 2 vols. 18mo. 


Wonderful Characters ; Comprising Memoirs and 
Anecdotes of the most Remarkable Persons of every Age and 
Nation. By Henry Wilson, 8vo. With Engravings. 
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Paris and the Parisians in 1835. By Frances 
Trollope. 8vo. With Engravings. 


A Narrative of Four Voyages to the South Sea, 
North and South Pacific Ocean, Chinese Sea, Ethiopic and 
Southern Atlantic Ocean, and Antarctic Ocean. From the 
year 1822 to 1831. Comprising an Account of some valuable 
Discoveries, including the Massacre Islands, where thirteen 
of the Author’s Crew were massacred and eaten by Cannibals. 


By Captain Benjamin Morrell, Jun. In one volume, 8vo. 


Narrative of a Voyage to the South Seas, in 1829- 
1831. By Abby Jane Morrell, who accompanied her husband, 
Captain Benjamin Morrell, Jun., of the Schooner Antarctic. 
12mo. 


Traits of the Tea-Party; being a Memoir of George 
R. T. Hewes, one of the Last of its Survivers. With a His- 
tory of that Transaction ; Reminiscences of the Massacre, and 
the Siege, and other Stories of old Times. By a Bostonian. 
18mo. With a Portrait. 


An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. ‘Trans- 
Jated from the French of M. Boucharlat. With Additions 
and emendations, designed to adapt it to the use of the Cadets 
of the U.S. Military Academy. By Edward H. Courtenay. 
8vo. 


The Life of John Jay: with Selections from his 
Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers. By his Son, 
William Jay. In 2 vols. 8vo. With a Portrait. 


Annals of Tryon County ; or, the Border Warfare 
of New-York, during the Revolution. By W. W. Campbell. 
8vo. 

A Narrative of Events connected with the Rise 
and Progress of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia. 
To which is added an Appendix, containing the Journals of 
the Conventions in Virginia from the Commencement to the 
present Time. By Francis L. Hawkes. 8vo. 


A Memoir of the Life of William Livingston, 
Member of Congress in 1774, 1775, and 1776; Delegate to the 
Federal Convention in 1787, and Governor of the State of 
New-Jersey from 1776 to 1790. With Extracts from his Cor- 
respondence, and Notices of various Members of his Family, 
By Theodore Sedgwick, Jun. 8vo. Witha Portrait, 


8 Valuable Works Published by 


The Writings of Robert C. Sands, in Prose and 
Verse. With a Memoir of the Author. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
With a Portrait. 

Narrative of an Expedition through the Upper 
Mississippi to Itasca Lake, the actual Source of this River ; 
embracing an Exploratory Trip through the St. Croix and 


Burntwood (or Brulé) Rivers. By Henry Schoolcraft. _ 8vo. 
With Maps. 


England and America, A Comparison of the So- 
cial and Political State of both Nations. . 8vo. 


Sketches of Turkey in 1831 and 1832. By an 


American. 8vo. .With Engravings. 


Letters from the Augean... By James Emerson, 
Esq. 8vo. 


Records of my Life. By John Taylor, Author 


of “ Monsieur Tonson.” 8vo. 


The History of the American Theatre. By Wil- 


~ liam Dunlap. 8vo. 


Memoirs of the Duchess d’Abrantes, (Madame Ju 
not.) 8yvo, With a Portrait. 


Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte, (Prince of Canino.\ 
12mo. 


The Life and Remains of Edward Daniel Clarke. 
By the Rev. William Otter, A.M., F.L.S. 8vo. 


Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad. With 
Tales and Miscellanies now first collected, and a new Edition 


of the “Diary of an Ennuyée.” By Mrs. Jameson. In 2 
vols. 12mo. 


Public and Private Economy. By Theodore Sedg- 


wick. Part First. 12mo. 


The History of Virgil A. Stewart, and his Adven- 

_ tures in Capturing and Exposing the Great “‘ Western Land 
Pirate” and his Gang, in Connexion with the Evidence ; also 
of the Trials, Confessions, and Execution of a number ot 
Murrell’s Associates in the State of Mississippi during the 
Summer of 1835, and the Execution of five Professional 
Gamblers by the Citizens of Vicksburgh, on the 6th July 
1835. Compiled by H. R. Howard. In one volume, 12mo, 
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Slavery in the United States. By James K. Pauld- 
ing. In one volume, 18mo. 

Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of the 

- late S. T. Coleridge. In one volume, 12mo. 


Specimens of the Table-Talk of the late Samuel 


Taylor Coleridge. In one volume, 12mo. 


Protestant Jesuitism. By a Protestant. In one 
volume, 12mo. 

Four Years in Great Britain. By Calvin Colton. 
In one volume, 12mo. 

Thoughts on the Religious State of the Country : 
with Reasons for preferring Episcopacy. By the Rev. Calvin 
Colton. In one volume, 12mo. 

Lives of the Necromancers; or, an Account of the 
most Eminent Persons in Successive Ages who have claimed 


for themselves, or to whom has been imputed by others, the 
Exercise of Magical Power. By William Godwin. 12mo. 


The South-West. By a Yankee. In 2 vols. 


12mo. 


The Rambler in North America : 1832-1833. By 
Charles Joseph Latrobe, Author of the “ Alpenstock,” é&c. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 


The Rambler in Mexico: 1834. By Charles Jo- 


seph Latrobe. In one volume, 12mo. 
Common School Library. First Series. 18mo. 


Common School Library. Second Series. 18mo. 
The Life of Edmund Kean. By Barry Cornwall. 


12mo. 
The Life of Wiclif. By Charles Webb Le Bas, 
A.M. 18mo. With a Portrait. 


The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. By Charles 
Webb Le Bas, A.M. In 2 vols. 18mo, With a Portrait. 


The Consistency of the whole Scheme of Reve- 
lation with Itself and with Human Reason. By Philip Nich. 
olas Shuttleworth, DD 18mo_ wre 7 


10 Valuable Works Published by 


Luther and the Lutheran Reformation. By the 
Rev. John Scott, A.M. In2vols.18mo, With Portraits. 


History of the Reformed Religion in France. By 
the Rev. Edward Smedley. In 3 vols. 18mo. With Engra 
vings. 

A Narrative of the Visit to the American Churches, 
by the Deputation from the Congregational Union of England 


and Wales: By Andrew Reed, D,D. and James Matheson, 
D.D. In 2 vols. 12mo. 


No Fiction: a Narrative founded on Recent and 
Interesting Facts. By the Rev. Andrew Reed, D.D. New 
Edition, 12mo. 

Martha: a Memorial of an only and beloved Sis- 


ter. By the Rev. Andrew Reed, Author of “No Fiction.” 
12mo. 


Matthias and his Impostures ; or, the Progress of 
Fanaticism. Illustrated in the extraordinary Case of Rober 
Matthews, and some of his Forerunners and Disciph®. By 
William L. Stone. 18mo. 


Constantinople and its Environs. In a Series o: 
Letters, exhibiting the actual State of the Manners, Customs, 
and Habits of the Turks, Armenians, Jews, and Greeks, as 
modified by the Policy of Sultan Mahmoud. By an Ameri- 
can, long Resident at Constantinople (Commodore Porter). 
2 vols, 12mo. 

The Tourist, or Pocket Manual for Travellers on 
the Hudson River, the Western Canal and Stage Road to 
Niagara Falls, down Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence to 
Montreal and Quebec. Comprising also the Routes to Leba 

. non, Ballston, and Saratoga Springs. 18mo. With a Map. 


An Improved Map of the. Hudson River, with the 
Post Roads between New-York and Albany. 

The Life of Andrew Jackson, President of the 
United States of America. By William Cobbett, M.P. 18mo. 
With a Portrait. : ‘ 

Things as they are; or, Notes of a Traveller 
through some of the Middle and Northern States. 12moa. 
With Engravings. 4 y 

Letters to Young Ladies. By Mrs. L. H. Sigour- 
ney. Third Edition enlerged. 12mo. i 


% 


¢ 


~ 
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The Political Grammar of the United States ; or, 
a Complete View of the Theory and Practice of the General 
and State Governments, with the Relations between them. 
By Edward D. Mansfield. 12mo. 

Elements of the Etiology and Philosophy of Epi- 
demics. In two Parts. By Joseph Mather Smith, M.D. 

A Treatise on Language ; or, the Relations which 
Words bear to things. By A. B. Johnson. 

History of Priestcraft in all Ages and Countries 
By William Howitt. In one volume, 12mo. 

The History of Henry Milner, a Little Boy who 

- was not brought up according to the Fashions of this World. 

_ Inthree Parts. By Mrs. Sherwood. 

The Lady of the Manor; being a Series of Con- 
versations on the Subject of Confirmation. By Mrs. Sher- 
wood. In 4 vols. 12mo. 

Practical Education. By Maria Edgeworth, and 
by Richard Lovell Edgeworth. 

Rosamond, with other tales. By Maria Edgeworth. 

_ In one volume, 12mo. 

The Parent’s Assistant. By Maria Edgeworth. 
In one volume, 12mo. 

Harry and Lucy; with other Stories. By Maria 
Edgeworth. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Frank. (Complete.) By Maria Edgeworth. In 
one voluine, 12mo. 

A Winter in the West. By a New-Yorker. (C. 
F. Hoffman, Esq.) In 2 vols. 12mo. 

France : Social, Literary, and Political. By H. L. 
Bulwer, Esq., M.P. In 2 vols, 12mo. 

Domestic Duties, or Instructions to Young Mar- 
ried Ladies on the Management of their Households, and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and 
Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. W. Parkes. With Improve- 
ments. In one volume, 12mo. 

Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott. By the Ettrick 
Shepherd. With a Life of the Author, by S. Dewitt Blood- 
good, Esq. In one volume 12mo. 


14 Valuable Works Published by 


A Home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts 
of England, in the'Summer of 1835. By Sir George Head. 
Author of “ Forest Scenes and Incidents in the Wilds of North 
America.” 12mo. 


Athens: Its Rise and Fall. By E. L. Bulwer, 
M.P. In 2 vols. 12mo. 


The Religious Opinions and Character of Wash- 


mgton. By E. C. M’Guire. Inone volume. 12mo. 


The Rivals of Este, and other Poems. By James 


G. Brooks, and Mary E. Brooks. In one volume, 12mo. 


The Doom of Devorgoil,a Melo-Drame. Auchin- 


drane; or, The Ayrshire Tragedy. By Sir Walter Scott. 
In one volume, 12mo. 


FAMILY LIBRARY. 


Abundantly Mlustrated by Maps, Portraits, and other Engravings on Steel, Copper, and 
Wood. Bound Uniformly, but each work sold separately. 


Nos. 1,2, 3. The History of the Jews. From 
the earliest Period to the Present Time. By the Rev. H. H. 
Milman. With Engravings, Maps, &c. 


4,5. The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By J. 
G. Lockhart, Esq. With Portraits. 


6. The Life of Nelson, By Robert Southey, 
LL.D. With a Portrait. 


”. The Life and Actions of Alexander the Great. 
By the Rev. J. Williams. With a Map. y 


8,74. The Natural History of Insects. In 2 
vols. 18mo. With Engravings. 


9. The Life of Lord Byron. By John Galt. 


10. The Life of Mohammed, Founder of the Re< 
ligion of Islam, and the Empire of the Saracens. By the 
Rev. Gee2zge Bush of New-York. With Engravings. 


11. Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft. By 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. With an Engraving. 


- 
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47, 48, 49. Historical and Descriptive Account 
of British India. From the most Remote Period to the Pres- 
ent Time. Including a Narrative of the Karly Portuguese 
and English Voyages, the Revolutions in the Mogul Empire, 
and the Origin, Progress, and Establishment of the British 
Power; with Illustrations of the Botany, Zoology, Climate, 
Geology, and Mineralogy. By Hugh Murray, Esq., James 
Wilson, Esq., R. K. Greville, LL.D., Whitelaw Ainsliie, M.D., 
William Rhind, Esq., Professor Jameson, Professor Wallace, 
and Captain Clarence Dalrymple. 


50. Letters on Natural Magic. Addressed to 
Sir Walter Scott. By Dr. Brewster. With Engravings. 


51, 52. History of Ireland. From the Anglo- 
Norman Invasion till the Union of the Country with Great 
Britain. By W.C. Taylor, Esq. With Additions, by Wil- 
liam Sampson, Esq. With Engravings. 


53. Historical View of the Progress of Discovery 
on the Northern Coasts of North America. From the Earli- 
est Period to the Present Time. By P.F. Tytler, Esq. "With 
Descriptive Sketches of the Natural History of the North 
om Regions. By Professor Wilson. With a Map, 

ic, 


54. The Travels and Researches of Alexander 
Von Humboldt ; being a condensed Narrative of his Journeys 
in the Equinoctial Regions of America, and in Asiatic Russia: 
together with Analyses of his more important Investigations. 
By W. Macgillivray, A.M. With Engravings. 


55, 56. Letters of Euler on Different Subjects of 
Natural Philosophy. Addressed to a German Princess. 
Translated by Hunter. With Notes and a Life of Euler, by 
Sir David Brewster ; with Additional Notes, by John Gris- 
com, LL.D. Witha Glossary of Scientific Terms. With En- 
gravings. 

57. A Popular Guide to the Observation of Na- 
ture ; or, Hints of Inducement to the Study of Natural Pro- 
ductions and Appearances, in their Connexions and Relations. 
By Robert Mudie, Esq. With Engravings. 


58. The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. By 
John Abercrombie, M.D, F.R.S With Questions, 


* 


Te <4 Valuable Works Published by 


59. On the Improvement of Society by the Dif- 
fusion of Knowledge. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 


60. History of Charlemagne. To which is pre- 
fixed an Introduction, comprising the History of France from 
the Earliest Period to the Birth of Charlemagne. By G. P. 
R, James. With a Portrait. 


61. Nubia and Abyssinia. Comprehending the 
Civil History, Antiquities, Arts, Religion, Literature, and 
Natural History. By the Rev. M. Russell, LL.D. With a 
Map and Engravings. " 


62, 63. The Life of Oliver Cromwell. “By the 
Rey. M. Russell, LL.D. With a Portrait. ; 


64. Lectures on General Literature, Poetry, &c. 
By James Montgomery. 
65. Memoir of the Life of Peter the Great. By 


> 


~ John Barrow, Esq. With a Portrait. 


66. 67. The Lives of the most Eminent Painters 
and Sculptors. By Allan Cunningham, Esq. Second Series. 
With Portraits. 


68, 69. The History of Arabia, Ancient and Mod- 


em. Containing a Description of the Country—An Account 
of its Inhabitants, Antiquities, Political Condition, and early 
Commerce—The Life and Religion of Mohammed—The 
Conquests, Arts, and Literature of the Saracens—The Ca- 
lifs of Damascus, Bagdad, Africa, and Spain—The Governe 
ment and Religious Ceremonies of the Modem Arabs— Origin 
and Suppression of the Wahabees—The Institutions, Charac- 
ter, Manners, and Customs of the Bedouins ; and a Compre- 
hensive View of its Natural History. By Andrew Crichton. 
With a Map and Engravings. 


70. Historical and Descriptive Account of Persia. 
From the Earliest Period tothe Present Time. With a detailed 
View of its Resources, Government, Population, Natural His 
tory, and the Character of its Inhabitants, particularly of the 
Wandering Tribes: including a Description of Afghanistan 
By James B. Fraser, Esq. With a Map, &c. 


71. The Principles of Physiology, applied to the 
Preservation of Health, and to the Improvement of Physical 
and Mental Education. By Andrew Combe, M.D. 
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72. Sacred History of the World. As displayed: 


in the Creation and Subsequent Events to the Deluge. At- 
tempted to be Philosophically considered in a Series of Letters 
toaSon. By S. Turner. | Vol. 2. “ 

73. History and Present Condition of the Bar- 
bary States. Comprehending a View of their Civil Institu- 
tions, Arts, Religion, Literature, Commerce, Agriculture, and 
Natural Productions. By the Rev. M. Russell, LL.D. With 
Engravings. : 

74. The Natural History of Insects. Vol. 2. 
With Numerous Engravings. 

75,76. A Life of Washington. By J. K. Paul- 
ding, Esq. With Engravings. 

77. The Philosophy of Living; or, the Way to 

eu Life and its Comforts. By Caleb Ticknor, A.M., M.D. 
ith Engravings. 

78. The Earth: Its Physical Condition and Most 

Remarkable Phenomena. By W. Mullinger Higgins. With 

_ Engravings. 

79. A Compendious History of Italy. Translated 
From the original Italian. By Nathaniel Green. 
80,81. The Chinese. A general Description of 


the Einpire of China and its Inhabitants. By John Francis 
Davis, Esq., F.R.S. With Illustrative Engravings. 


82. The Economy of Health; or, the Stream of 
Human Life, from the Cradle to the Grave. With Reflec- 
tions, Moral, Physical, and Philosophical, on the Septennial 
Phases of Human Existence. By James Johnson, M.A. 


83. An Historical Account of the Circumnaviga- 
tion of the Globe, and of the Progress of Discovery in the 
Pacific Ocean. From the Voyage of Magellan to the Death 
of Cook. With numerous Engravings. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


With Portraits on steel. Bound uniformly, but each work sold separately. 
1,2. Xenophon, (Anabasis, translated by Ed- 


‘ward Spelman, Esq., Cyiepacdia, by the Hon. M. A. Cooper.) 
With a Portrait. 
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3, 4. The Orations of Demosthenes. Translated 
by Thomas Leland, D.D. Witha Portrait. 


5. Sallust. Translated by William Rose, M.A. 


With Improvements. 


6,7. Cesar. Translated by William Duncan, 
Esq. With a Portrait. = 


8,9,10. Cicero. The Orations translated by 
Duncan, the Offices by Cockman, and the Cato and Lelius 
by Melmoth. With a Portrait. 


11,12. Virgil. The Eclogues translated by 
Wrangham, the Georgics by Sotheby, and the Amneid by 
Dryden. Witha Portrait. 


13. schylus. Translated by the Rev. R. Pot- 
ter, M.A. 


14. Sophocles. Translated by Thomas Franck- 
lin, D.D. Witha Portrait. 


15, 16,17. Euripides. Translated. by the Rev. 
R. Potter, M.A. With a Portrait. 


18,19. Horace. Translated by Philip Francis, 
D.D. With an Appendix, containing translations of various 
Odes, &c. By Ben Jonson, Cowley, Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Addison, Swift, Bentley, Chatterton, G. Wakefield, Porson, 
Byron, &c. And by some of the most eminent Poets of the 
present day. And 


Phedrus. With the Appendix of Gudius. ‘Trans- 
~ lated by hristopher Smart, A.M. With a Portrait. 


20,21. Ovid. Translated by Dryden, Pope, Con- 


Le 


greve, Addison, and others. With a Portrait. 


92, 23. Thucydides. Translated by William 
Smith, A.M. Witha Portrait. 


24, 25, 26, 27, 28. Livy. Translated by George 
Baker, A.M. With a Portrait. 


29, 30, 31. Herodotus. Translated by the Rev. 
William Beloe. With a Portrait. 
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Sedgwick, Catherine Maria, 1789-1867. 
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